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Preface 

The San Jose Historical Museum Association has seen fit to 
pubUsh another volume about the streets and roads we live on, 
partly in an effort to recall our early beginnings and to note the 
fast disappearing landmarks, but also to remind the newcomers to 
the valley that our history did not begin with the computer chip. 

Beginning more than two centuries ago, the paths that were 
to evolve as streets and roads and boulevards were scuffed out by 
the first settlers, the Indians, and then the Spanish. By the time 
San Jose was chosen as the first capitol of the new state of Cali¬ 
fornia, men had arrived whose names would adorn Signposts on 
Stevens Creek Road, Murphy and Bascom Avenues, Pacheco 
Pass and Branham I^ne. They were the vanguard of those who 
came ’round the Horn and across the plains and mountains to 
build the towns and carve the farms that sustained the valley and 
made it famous long before the dectronics industry arrived. 

Signposts n touches four major geographical areas of the 
county and gives a patchwork sketch of history which hopefully 
will be of interest to newcomers putting down roots in a new home, 
and which will bring back memories to some of the folks who have 
been here during the changing years. 

The articles were written for the San Jose Mercury News 
between 1971 and 1981 and are reprinted here essentially 
unchanged. 

Many people have had a hand in putting the book together, 
from those who helped the author with the original research, to 
others who supplied the photographs, read the proofs, edited and 
did the layout work for this 1986 Association membership 
premium. 

Special thanks must go to Kathleen Muller, Nancy Valby and 
Wanda Foss of the Museum Staff, along with Virginia Hammer- 
ness of the Museum Association Board of Directors. 

Also, the author wishes to thank Clyde Arbuckle, Edward 
Chong, Sally Lowell, William Chivers, Eugenia McClay, Henry 
Calloway, Ralph Rambo, FMC, the Mountain View Pioneer and 
Historical Socie^, the University of Santa Clara, the Campbell 
Historical Museum, the San Mateo County Historical Associa¬ 
tion, the San Jose Mercury News library, and the San Francisco 
Water Company. 

Unless otherwise identified, photojnraphs in this book are 
firom the collection of the author, the Archives of the San Jose 
Historical Museum, and various county histories. 


Patricia Loomis 
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1 Abel Road 


It was cattle roundups in Ne¬ 
vada and tile butdier buBiness in 
Milpitas through the generations 
for the pioneer Abel family. 

It is still cattle for some of 
Henry Abel’s descendants, but the 
butcher business which operated 
three delivery wagons is long gone. 

In fact, there’s not much in 
Milpitas that Henry would find 
familiar. His house, the church in 
which he worshiped, and the school 
for which he served as a trustee are 
gone. The Oakland Road is now 
paved and known as Main Street 
and Nimitz Freeway has cuttlirough 
the Abel cow pasture on Trimble 
Road. But beyond what was the 
western edge of town, Abel “Sign¬ 
posts” came to mark a wide street 
in the 1970s. 

The hitching posts and water 
troughs are gone and the narrow 
wagon road back to the Calaveras 
Valley where Abel and his sons 
delivered fresh (loss than a day 
old) meat has been paved, widened, 
and fancied up at its western end 
with the name “boulevard”. 

Milpitas had been known as a 
town less than two decades when 
Henry Abel brought his bride there 
to live in 1874. It boasted a post 
office, school, blacksmith shop, 
wagon and farm implement busi¬ 
ness, general store, hotd and saloon 
—all strung out along a short sec¬ 
tion of the road to Oakland. The 
mud hole that covered a big hunk 
of the road to Alviso at Coyote 
Creek had just been filled. 

Dixon Landing was doing a 
brisk business shipping hay, grain, 
vegetables and fruit from the 
ranches of such as Josisdi Evans, 


Henry Curtner, Samuel Ayer, Wil¬ 
liam Boots and John Trimble, as 
well as the small farms in Calave¬ 
ras Valley to the east 

Milpitas in 1874 was becom¬ 
ing an agricultural center and 
shipping iwint on the railroad as 
well as the bay. 

Henry AM liked the town’s 
prospects and decided to stay. 

Orphaned at a young age, he 
had come out from Wisconsin in 
1869 when he was 18. He first went 
to Stockton where he worked for a 
surveyor. He next got a job on the 
Warm Springs ranch of Josiah 
Stanford (elder brother of Leland) 
where he met an Irish lass, Mar¬ 
garet Gilhooly Mulhem, whom he 
married at Mission San Jose in 
April, 1872. This information was 
from granddaughter Mrs. John 
Donovan who, with her husband, 
developed Serra Shopping Center 
on Abel Street in the 1970s. 

After Henry Abel got settled 



in Milpitas, he sent for his hroth- 
ers and sisters, George H., Edwin, 
Annie and Henrietta. The girls 
eventually married into the Cro- 
pley and Evans ranching faini1iw> 
who have left their names on area 
roads. 

Henry Abel bought the Mat¬ 
thew Dixon home and with teams 
of horses moved it south to a lot 
heside St. John the Baptist Catho¬ 
lic Church, grandson George S. 
Abel said. It was tom down more 
than a decade ago as was the old 
church. 



MUptm QnmiMr Sohool. 1802 
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In 1888, Henry Abd and the 
Curtner brothers (sons of Henry) 
went into partnership in cattle 
ranching in the Willow Point- 
Paradise Valley area out of Win- 
nemucca, Nevada. 

Abel’s four sons, William H., 
Henry, George and Arthur were to 
become involved in thishuge ranch, 
which spread out over parts of 
both Humboldt and Elko counties, 
until it was disposed of in 1941,24 
years after Henry’s death. It was 
in Winnemucca &at George Abel 
met and married May Staunton, 
daughter of Michael B. Staunton, 
who had a general store in Win¬ 
nemucca. May and George beccune 


the parents of Mrs. Donovan and 
George S. Abel, a Gonzales area 
cattle rancher. 

Staunton was a Civil War vet¬ 
eran who had come to Nevada 
with a friend, Ed Lyng. The latter 
homesteaded in Paradise Valley 
on land that later became part of 
the Abel holdings. According to 
grandson George, theirs was at 
one time the third largest ranch in 
Nevada. 

Back in Milpitas, Henry Abel 
also had a dairy on Trimble Road, 


where according to a newspaper 
article in 1900, he was millriTig 500 
cows. At the same time, he and his 
sons were operating the butcher 
shop and the boys were running 
the deliveries around town and out 
into the countryside as far as Cal¬ 
averas Valley. 

At this time Henry was one of 
the major growers of asparagus, 
and was also serving on the school 
board. His only daughter, Gertrude, 
became a teadier and taught for a 
time in Benyessa. 


Alma Bridge Road 


A ghost town which began in 
the 1860s as a stage stop on the 
road over the mountains to Santa 
Cruz lies beneath the waters of 
Lexington Reservoir, 

Landmarkswhichtbe old-timer 
might have recognized when there 
was more dust than water in the 
big reservoir are deep in the mid¬ 
dle of the murky lake. 

Funeral services for Alma, 
which once boasted hotels, shops, 
saloons, a railroad depot and a 
post office, were held in 1962,' the 
year Lexington Dam was built to 
conserve the waters of Los Gatos 
Creek. 

It was a joint “service” to bid 
farewell to the old stage stop and 


its smaller neighbor, Lexington, 
another Santa Cruz mountain 
ghost village buried in the same 
watery grave. 

The reservoir preserves the 
name of the little lumber town of 
Lexington. Alma’s immortality is 
on “Signposts” designating Alma 
Bridge Road across the dam and 
along the east rim of the two and a 
half mile lake. 

The Alma name also belongs 
to the State Division of Forestry 
station on the west bank of the 
lake. 

AmanbythsnameofLysander 
CollinB built a hotel in 1862 beside 
the old Los Gatos-Santa Cruz moun¬ 
tain road three miles up the can¬ 


yon out of Los Gatos. He called it 
Forest House, but in 1872 a postal 
inspector named the new post 
office Alma because there were too 
many other “forests-this-and-that” 
and he liked the shorter name. 

Settlers arriving in Santa Clara 
Valley wanted their homes built of 
wood, not adobe mud, and they 
looked to the forested Santa Cruz 
mountains. Liunber mills cropped 
up in the draws up Los Gatos 
canyon and the two little villages 
grew up on the creek bank to serve 
the mule skiimers and tree-cutters. 

Lexington, laid out in 1890, for 
a time was the “biggest dty” be¬ 
tween San Jose and Santa Cruz. 
Larger than its neighbor a mile up 
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FrntlVB group at Aim Station 



the canyon, it boasted a poat office, 
hotel, wheelwright, doctor, lumber 
yards, blacksmith shops, an oil 
company and a redwood pipe 
factory. 

But when the narrow gauge 
South Pacific Coast Kailroad was 
built in the late 1870 b, the station 
was located at Alma, and Lexing¬ 
ton gradually dedin^. 

By the turn of the century 
Alma was still shipping center finrthe 
area’s fruit, wine and firewood, 
and had become a popular summer 
resort. 

Oneresidentin 1900described 
Alma as a "quiet place” where 
“the sparkling waters of the Los 
Gatos flow beneath their canopy 
of alders—where the sun is as 
warm, the sky as blue, and the air 
as fresh and woodsy as in years 
gone by.” 

Alma began to die when the 


Los Gatos-Santa Cruz highway 
was realigned in 1938. By the time 
bulldozers began gouging out the 
canyon and the 195-foot dam was 
rising down the creek, Alma was a 
grocery store, bar, garage, school- 
house, and a few homes. 'Hie post 
office was abandoned on August 
13,1962, a week after the County 
Pioneer Society held a farewell 
picnic on the old school grounds. 



John Ck Framont 


Several rather famous pioneers 
lived or visited In the area of Alma and 
Lexington, some before they were 
proper towns and long before they 
passed into the ghost town category. 

John C. Fremont is supposed to 
have camped undera big oakat Aima in 
1846, and among those who followed 
the “pathfinder" were James C. Flood, 
one of the Big Four of the Comstock, 
and H. R. Judah, grandnephew of 
Theodore D. Judah, who built the first 
railroad In California and engineered 
the Central Pacific's route over the 
Sierra. 

H. R. Judah was passenger agent 
at Aima in 1905. He was the father of the 
iate H. Ray Judah, Santa Cruz publisher 
and state senator from 1940-1952. 

Zacharlah Jones, pioneer of 1846, 
operated the principal sawmill in the 
area as early as 1849. Prior to going 
into the lumber business, he was prop¬ 
rietor of San Jose’s first hotel. Half 
Moon House, an adobe building on the 
east side of the Plaza. 

Old Zach was somewhat of a char¬ 
acter. He got the nickname of “Buffalo" 
because of the sound of his booming 
voice raised in song or sermon (he was 
deeply religious) among the tanbark 
oaks around Alma. 

Still remembered by area residents 
Is the late George Osmer, "mayor” of 
Alma and its postmaster for half a cen¬ 
tury. He ran the general store there from 
1890 until retiring in 1934, at which time 
he owned all the buildings In town 
except the railroad depot He died in 
1950, two years before hIs town. 
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3 Arastradero Road 


A littte North County road 
with a strange name and the char¬ 
acter of a country lane out of long- 
gone yesterday is Arastradero Road. 

THicked in among the brown 
hills on both sides of broad Juni- 
pero Serra (280) freeway, it hasn’t 
changed much aside from paving, 
since the days when the Spanish 
families traveled it on horseback 
or in a carreta. 

Thename, “AraBtradero” comes 
from the Spanish “arrastra”, to 
haul or drag, but historians differ 
on how tile road got the name. 

Some say it was because it 
was an early logging road, and 
redwood shingles and whip-sawed 
timbers were hauled over it to El 
Camino Real and down to Mission 
Santa Clara. 

Mrs. David Regneiy, Portola 
Vedley historian, has pointed out 
the road dates back to the 1830s, 
and wouldn’t have become an im¬ 
portant lumber road until the indus¬ 
try began to boom in the early 
1850s. 

Briones, Robles, Mesa and Soto 
families called it “Martinez Road” 
because it was the route they took 
to visit Maximo Martinez’s Ran¬ 
cho El Corte de Madera. 

Martinez received the grant of 
the rancho in 1833, and, because 
lumber was easier to come by than 
adobe, built a whip-sawed redwood 
home of 24-inch planks mortised 
and reinforced with rawhide. Site 
of the house, tom down in 1940, is 
west of Arastradero on Alpine Road 
opposite the intersection of Los 
Tranoos Road, and has been desig¬ 
nated a point of interest by the 
state. 


Records of the early 18408 
refer to “Camino Arastradero,” and 
some maps designate the western 
part of the present route as “Sears- 
ville Road,” named for the com¬ 
munity founded in the early 1860s 
Emd erased by construction of the 
lake of the same name in the early 
1890s. 

Undoubtedly the road was a 
major lumber route from 1860 to 
the 1880s when the redwood foi^ 
ests were filled with the sound of 
saw and axe, and it served the 
grain farmers and cattlemen fa]> 
ther along its route to El Camino 
Real. 

Best known landmark on the 
road is perhaps the old tavern, 
now a state historical landmark, 
which squats at the Arastradero 


intersection with Alpine Road just 
over the San Mateo County line. 

Saddle-weary cowboys and 
parched drivers of lumber wagons 
knew the place when Mary Stan¬ 
ton ran it, and Stanford students 
have made it a favorite hangout 
since the university opened in 1891. 

Called Rossotti’s, and in recent 
years known as the Alpine Beer 
Gardens, ittoohas resisted change. 

Arastradero Road is one of the 
many unspoUed country lanes in 
the still unspoiled Woodside-Por- 
tola Valley area. 

Century-old eucalyptus trees, 
an old bam, and a section of board 
fence that dates back before barbed 
wire help preserve the historic char¬ 
acter of the old road not far from 
the hum of the freeway’s traffic. 
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4 Bailey Avenue 


Batlev honm m Calm RMBrvotr 
Photo by Barbara Dorr 



Two brothers, gold rush pio¬ 
neers with odd first names, are 
rememberedby “Signposts” on ave¬ 
nues at opposite ends of Santa 
Clara County. 

There was Doctor Bowling 
Bailey who gave his name to an 
avenue in Mountain View, and 
Boanerges R. Bailey for whom 
Bailey Avenue near the San Jose- 
Morgau Hill line is named. 

Boanerges is a biblical name 
but the origin of Doctor Bowling 
is unknown, possibly the name of 
the family doctor who delivered 
21 children in the Bailey family. 

Unlike many of the young men 
who sought their fortune in the 
California gold country, the Bai¬ 
leys apparently were quite suc¬ 
cessful, coming to Santa Clara 
County in 1863 with enough gold 
to buy land and cattle east of the 
trail that connected San Jose with 
San Francisco, later to be called 
“the San Francisco Road” or El 
Camino Real. 

Sons of John and Nancy Bai¬ 
ley who raised their 21 children on 
a farm on the Kentucky-Tennessee 
border, the brothers left home in 
February 1850, their wagon fol¬ 
lowing in the ruts of those of the 
49er8. Reaching Salt Lake City, 
they traded their mules for oxen 
and continued across the Utah 
and Nevada desert and over the 
Sierra, reaching Nevada City late 
in September. 

They spent the winter pros¬ 
pecting the length of the Mother 
Lode and in June 1868 came to 
Fremont Township and entered 
the livestock business. 

They fattened cattle on the 


ridi pasture lands beside the bay 
and drove them to market in San 
Francisco. 

In 1867, Boanerges married 
Ellen Sparks, who had come over¬ 
land as a! child in 1848 with her 
parents in the wagon train Peter 
Lassen piloted from Fort Hall to 
open the nearly disastrous “shor^ 
ter” route to his ranch in the upper 
Sacramento Valley. 

Boanerges and Ellen moved to 
the San Joaquin Valley in 1859 
and settled near Tulare where sev¬ 
eral of their 11 diildren were bom. 
In 1864 they returned to buy 873 
acres in Almaden Township on 
what is now McKean Road south 
of the New Almaden mine. 

A road named “Bailey” “to 
provide a short route between the 
12 Mile House (Coyote) and the 
Uvas and Almaden country” was 
laid out in 1893, a decade after 
Boanerges’ death. 

Doctor Bowling Bailey stayed 
in Mountain View, a tiny settle¬ 


ment which was b^inning to grow 
up around a stage station. He gave 
up the cattle business and went 
into farming in 1859, the same 
year he was elected to the State 
Assembly on the Democratic ticket. 

He eventually owned280acres, 
largely government land obtained 
by pre-emption certificate which 
required he live on the proper^ 
five years, making improvements 
and building a house, and finally 
paying $1.26 an acre for the parcel. 
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While in the Legislature, he 
was one of the men who proposed a 
bill for chartering the University 
of CalLfomia, according to bfountain 
View historian Mildred Winters. 

D. B. Bailey for many years 
served as a school trustee. He and 
his wife, Margaret Harmon, who 
came to California in 1850 via the 
Panama Isthmus, were married in 
1858 and were the parents of a son 
and daughter. Their two-story 
home was south of El Camino Real 
in the area of McKelvey Park euid 


the beginning (or end) of Bailey 
Avenue, one of Mountain View’s 
oldest streets. 

Bowling Bailey died Septem¬ 
ber 9,1888, at the age of 57 after a 
long illness. His wife survived him 
by 19 years and two days. Both are 
buried in San Jose’s Oak Hill 
Memorial Park. 

Bailey’s obituary in the San 
Jose Daily Mercury states that 
“for five years he was a one-third 
owner in the San Francisco Exam¬ 
iner, selling his interest finally to 


Balbach Street 


Balbach might be a street of 
another name had it not been for a 
ihief in the night. 

If his horse and all his belong¬ 
ings hadn’t been stolen that cold, 
reuny December nightin 1849, John 
Balbach would have been on his 
way to the gold fields the next 
morning. 

Broke and without transpor¬ 
tation, he had no choice but to find 
a job here. His subsequent success 
as a carriage manufacturer per¬ 
suaded him to make San Jose his 
home for nearly half a century, 
until his death in 1896 at the age of 
76. 

German-bom John Balbach 
almost didn’t get as far as San 
Jose onhis long journey across the 
country at the outset of the gold 
rush. 


He had been in the United 
States for a little over a year, and 
was working in a carriage factory 
in Kentucky when he read John C. 
Fremont’s glowing description of 
California and heard the reports 
of fabulous gold strikes. 

Nine men were in the party 
that started west on the Santa Fe 
Trail at the end of March in 1849, 
encountering the first of several 
major difiicoltieswhmi heavy snow 
compelled the party to ex<^ange 
horses and wagons for mules. 

The trader who supplied them 
neglected to explain the mules had 
never carried anything heavier 
than a horsefly on their backs, and 
Balbach’s party rodeoed it for sev¬ 
eral days before th«y got the mules 
used to the notion of carrying men 
and equipment. 


Mr. Hearst.’’ 

This was George Hearst, whose 
in-laws, the Randolph Appersons, 
had come from Franklin County, 
Mo., in 1863 and bought land 
west of Mountain View on the 
Lawrence Station Road. It is an 
interesting possibility that the 
Baileys, Bubbs, Appersons, Suther¬ 
lands, Hearst and other trans¬ 
planted easterners in the Moun¬ 
tain View area had know each 
other before making the long jour¬ 
ney to California. 


One mule took off with the 
party’s sugar supply, and another 
broke its neck while tied to a tree, 
“necessitating the abandonment 
of its burden,” as historian J. P. 



JohnBttibach 
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Munro-Fraser felt it necessary to 
explain in his account 32 years 
later. 

The party lost two weeks when 
streams swollen by melting snow 
forced a return to Sante Fe. Taking 
the Gila River route, misfortune 
again overtook the party, now 
numbering 35, at the Colorado 
River. 

Swimming the mules across 
the raging stream, the men at¬ 
tempted to cross on log rafts, but 
the one Balbach rode broke up 
and, weakened by afever, he barely 
made it to shore before losing 
consdousnesB. 

He awoke to learn Indians had 
ridden off with all but four of the 
mules with their packs of food and 
other supplies. Knowing he would 
never make it across the desert on 
foot, Balbach gave the owner of 
one of the remaining mules his 
gold watch and other valuables to 
allow him to ride part of the way. 

The parly struggled on, going 
by way of the future site of Fort 


Yuma and reaching Rowland’s 
ranch near Los Angeles on August 
20,1849. 

Here Balbach remained to re¬ 
cuperate until December when, pro¬ 
vided with a horse, saddle and 
blankets, he set off on the last leg' 
of the long journey to reach the 
gold fields. 

Arriving in San Jose one eve¬ 
ning, he obtained lodging in an 
adobe residence on S. Market 
Street. He left his saddle and 
blankets in the house when he 
went off to picket his horse in a 
nearby vacant lot. 

Returning, he found no saddle 
and no blankets, and spent a chilly 
night curled up on the dirt floor. 
Going out to get his horse next 
morning, he found it gone—“pre¬ 
sumably to ke^ company with his 
blankets.” 

Balbach worked for a black¬ 
smith at first, but soon opened his 
own shop. The state legislature 
was in session in San Jose and 
business was good. 


Balbach made the first plows 
manufactured in San Jose, and his 
was the first shop in the new city 
(incorporated March 27, 1850), 
“where a broken wagon could be 
repaired or a new one built” 

In a couple of years he moved 
to a brick building on Fountain 
Street at Second Street where the 
Pioneer Carriage Manufactory con¬ 
tinued to flourish for many years 
under the direction of Balbach and 
his sons. 

Marrying a German girl in 
1864, Balbach found time to take 
an active part in the business life 
of the dty, raise 10 children, serve 
two years on the Oily Council and 
five on the school board. 

His home was on S. Market 
Street in the shadow of the Bal¬ 
bach Street "Signpost” ... notmore 
than a horseshoe throw from the 
site of the adobe house where he 
spent that first miserable night in 
San Jose back in ’49. 


Bascom Avenue 


Oneof the main routes through 
the West Valley is named for a 
family which helped entertain and 
feed the first California State 
Legislature. 

Bascom Avenue is the name of 
the road that runs from Santa 
Clara to Los Gatos, butin the days 
when the Bascoms lived at its 


north end, the road had other 
names, including “San Jose-Los 
Gatos Road”. 

Anna Maria Bascom lived in 
San Jose when it struggled to re¬ 
main the capital of the state and 
her story of those days in the early 
1850 b is one of the city’s favorite 
tales as well as a valuable source 


material for historians. It was pub¬ 
lished in the Overland Monthly in 
1888. 

Anna Bascom was the lady 
who sewed together great pieces of 
blue denim to make a tent in which 
the school and church services were 
conducted that cold rainy winter 
of 1849-50. She said the Presbyter- 
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Ian Church was organized in the 
tent for which the minister bought 
the denim at 75<|: a yard. 

She took in boarders at $20 a 
week and sold pancakes at $1 a 
stack to legislators to supplement 
the family finances. 

She gave parties for the home¬ 
sick senators and assemblymen, 
cared for her large family (11 chil¬ 
dren were bom to the Bascoms), 
raised money for the church and 
looked out for the poor. 

To later generations she was 
known affectionately as “Grand¬ 
ma” Bascom. 

Bom in Kentucky, in 1816, 
Anna Maria married Eh, Luis H. 
Bascom at the age of 16, and on 
their 171h wedding anniversary 
(April 9,1849) they started with a 
wagon train for California, arriv¬ 
ing in San Jose November 2. 

“From Alviso we came by stage 
through fearful mud and pouring 
rain, paying an ounce ($16) each 
for fare.” 

The doctor had bought a house 
for the family sight unseen. Ann 
Maria’s first glimpse of that house 
must have been one of the most 
discouraging moments in the life 
of this 98 pound energetic, usually 
merry little woman. 

Cold and wet and bone-tired 
after the long months on the trail, 
Mrs. Bascom could still recognize 
a blessing even if she had to look 
pretty hard to find it. 

The house had “two rooms 
and a loft, which was climbed into 
by a kind of ladder. The roof was of 
shakes and let the rain through, 
and the floor was of planks with 
great cracks between which let the 
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water run out. I was thankful for 
that!” 

She had barely gotten settled— 
a new roof on the house—when 
San Jose was chosen the first state 
capital and the legislators arrived. 

San Jose couldn’t have been 
less prepared to take on the respon- 
sibiUties of being the state capital. 
Besides inadequate housing, legis¬ 
lators in the winter of1849-50faced 
high prices, lack of entertainment, 
and almost continuous rain. 
“People used to get swamped at 
First and Santa Clara Streets and 
alittle boy drowned there,” Grand¬ 
ma said, “cattle and horses ran 
about the streets and there were no 
sidewalks.” 

“Flapjack Hall,” as the Bas- 
com house was known, became a 
gathering place for the lawmakers 
who appeared as much at home in 
Grandma’s kitchen washing dishes 
“as making speeches in the Legis¬ 
lature.” 

The enrolling derk of the Leg¬ 
islature made the hotcakes, two 
senators hauled the water to the 
house—“I used to think they liked 
the job because there was a pretty 
girl at the house where they got the 
water,” Grandma said. 

“Grandma” was no slouch at 
speech-making herself apparently. 
She told “pathfinder” John C. 
F!remont he had been “fortunate. 
There was no path for us to find. 
We had to make one,” she said. 

“In the spring my piano came. 


It was sent by way of the Isthmus 
and was the first piano in San 
Jose. It made a great sensation. 
Indians and Spanish used to crowd 
around the doors and windows to 
hear the wonderful music”—and 
many an emigrant “lingered and 
hstened because it reminded him 
of home.” 

In 1852 the Bascoms moved to 
a 135-acre farm on the south edge 
of Santa Clara, calling it Somer¬ 
ville Lodge (about where Wash¬ 
ington Elementary School stood 
in later years) and Dr. Bascom 
gave up doctoring for farming. 

He didn’t do too badly, judg¬ 
ing from trophies for “best hedge 
fence in the county” and for “best 
hams and bacons in the state,” 
now in safekeeping in the San 
Jose Historical Museum. 

The road from their farm south 
to Stevens Creek Boulevard has 
been “Bascom” and a county road 
since 1864, the remainder of the 
south route has had the name only 
since 1962. 

Dr. Bascom died in 1881 and 
his wife in 1894. 
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It’s been a long time since the 
lonesome whistle of a steam loco¬ 
motive was heard in our Valley. 

And even longer since hotel 
carryalls met the trains at the old 
depot on Bassett Street, euid rail¬ 
road men sat dovm to one of Pete 
and Daisy Kmetovic’s special ham¬ 
burgers in their American Kitchen 
across from the Southern Pacific 
station. 

Only a few oldtimers remember 
passing the time of day with the 
proprietor of Charlie Bigley’s dgar 
store while waiting for a street car, 
or getting a haircut in the Garden 
City Tonsoiial Parlor. 

The “waterfront,” as it was 
known to generations of San Jose- 
ans, is gone—along with the 
Eureka Hotel, Geoffrey’s steam 
beer, Marne Tallon’s little vine- 
covered cottage, the fruit packing 
houses and all the other frumliar 
landmarks of the days when S.P. 
passenger and freight trains took 
on and disgorged cargo at the 
depots on Bassett Street. 

Construction of the Coleman 
Avenue-Market Street overpass in 
the 1960s wiped out some of the 
old business buildings, fire took the 
Tallon house in 1969, and work on 
the Guadalupe Freeway brought 
more changes. 

Bassett Street gets its name 
form Almeron C. Bassett, superin¬ 
tendent of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad who appeared before the 
San Jose City Council in the early 
1880s. He agreed that the S.P. 
would deed an 89-foot strip of land 
for the street if the dty would 
extend Market Street north from 


Julian to serve the proposed new 
depot. 

Part of the original 1864 depot 
became the fireight station, serv¬ 
ing until only a few years ago, and 
the 1883 passenger depot stood 
until the 1930s when the present 
depot was built about a mile away 
on CahiU Street. At that time the 
main Ime of the S.P. was relocated 
in San Jose. 

For 50 years Bassett was a 
busy street with hotels, restau¬ 
rants, tobacco and other shops to 
supp]^ the needs of railroaders, 
and travelers stopping over in San 
Jose. 

Travel as well as shipping was 
by rail in those days. Mer^ants in 
downtown San Jose got their East¬ 
ern stocks of the latest in women’s 
fashions, books, pianos, etc. by 
rail. Theater-goers firam up the 
Peninsula took the train to enjoy 
the opera or a stage performance 
by some of the theater’s greats 
who played the old Victory on 
north First Street 


But the railroad’s chief busi¬ 
ness came from the orchards and 
fields. The Valley by the niid-1880s 
was gaining its firuit basket repu¬ 
tation. Canneries and packing 
houses were shipping carloads of 
fresh, canned and dried fruit to all 
parts of the country by rail. 

Hacks and street cars brought 
Bassett Street close to the down¬ 
town area, nearby St. James Park 
and the beautiful Vendome Hotel 
grounds. The street had its own 
two-story and threeatory hotels, 
and there was a little park on the 
northwest comer of First and Bas¬ 
sett streets for many years. 

Most of the hotels, shops and 
restaurants were along file south 
side of Bassett fadng the depot 
and the tracks. 

Until it burned about 1911, kill¬ 
ing a number of horses, a livery 
stable occupied the short block 
between Little Market and First 
Streets. 

The brick Garden City Brew¬ 
ery of Dominique and George 
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Earty train at Baasatt Streat dapot 


Geoffrey took up the block between 
San Pedro and Terraiue Streets 
until 1965, turning out steam beer 
Arom 1900 until prohibition. 

The Eureka Hotel (later called 
ihe San Jose) stood for some 70 
years on the southeast comer of 
Sassett and Market Streets, and 
around the comer were the Letcher 
Hats run by Lillie Letcher whose 
husband, George, had a cigar store 
at 40 Bassett Street Called “the 
fmest in the dty” when it was built 
early in this century, the old room¬ 
ing house, and the hotel, had 
grown shabby by 1960 when they 
were tom down. 

Among other businesses which 
gave Bassett Street addresses in 
the first 75 to 80 years of the 20th 
Century were such fruit compa¬ 
nies as Pioneer, W. T. Jenks, 
Chilton, Warren and Earl; E. H. 
Renzel’s wholesale grocery firm, 
San Jose Flour Go., Western Meat 
Co., Albers Milling, the Pullman 
and Bohemian restaurants, Rose's 
laxi service, Leo Chow’s Chinese 
lottery, the Newland and Tele¬ 
scope hotels, National Biscuit Co. 
and the saloons of H. A. Skiff and 
E. E. Simpson. 

There are fewer Bassett Street 
"Signposts,” in recent years and 
b usinesses ^ve moved to the north 
side of the street in the abbre¬ 
viated blocks between San Pedro 
and Second Streets. 



Bassett Street, San Jose's "water¬ 
front” In the heyday of steam locomo¬ 
tives when much of the community's 
life revolved around the old railroad 
depot, holds still vivid memories for 
several long-time residents. 

Vaudeville audiences in the old 
Jose Theater might remember a gag 
San Jose city historian Clyde Arbuckle 
recalled; 

One comedian greets another with 
“How'd you get to San Jose?” 

"i came on the train." 

"Where'dyougetoff?” 

“That big thing that looks like a 
barn." 

“Oh yeah, Noah used it as an ark 
for one season and then sold it to the 
S.P." 

Arthur Fisk, retired Southern Pacific 
engineer, remembered Bassett Street 
in the years between 1912 and 1917 
when it was “a rough and tumble” 
neighborhood with all-night hash 
houses, illegal poker games in back 
rooms, typical railroad hotels and 
rooming houses, and carryalls from the 
Vendome, St. James and the then new 
Montgomery hotels that met the pas¬ 
senger trains 

Rocky Santoro, former San Jose 
News photographer who as a young¬ 
ster hitched rides on street cars to the 
depot to pick up the San Francisco 
newspapers he sold on downtown 
streeta remembered the view of San 
Jose's famous electric tower at night 

He said at one time there was an 
arch over Market street at Bassett with 
“San Jose” in llghta From under the 
arch looking south, the tower strad¬ 
dling Market at SantaClara street looked 
mighty fine. 

Al Alves of Santa Clara remem¬ 
bered stopping by his dad’s Garden 
City Tonsorial Parlor after school, but 
he admits he paid more attention to the 
trains than to the street and its occu¬ 
pants. 


Ho 'c^f:=nb6rad Bassett was un¬ 
improved and full of chuckholes, one of 
which sent his dad flying over the han¬ 
dlebars of his bicycle, and that runaway 
horses were common occurrences for 
brief excitement 

John Alves' barbershop was head¬ 
quarters for numbers of Portuguese 
Immigrants who enlisted the aid of the 
barber in obtaining their citizenship 
papers. 

Sixty years ago the Alves family 
could see the shop and the depot from 
their home at 17th and Empire Streets, 
so sparse were the buildings between. 

Fisk remembered a dog named 
Boomer which hopped up into the 
engine cab every chance he got, but 
Arbuckle remembered another large 
canine named Dexter which enter¬ 
tained (and was entertained by) the rail¬ 
roaders and express company drivers 
(such as Arbuckle). 

Dexter was a great mouser, and 
"we worked harder during the noon 
hour moving bales of hay in the barns 
so Dexter could catch the mice,” 
Arbuckle remembered. 

He also recalled the card game of 
Piute that Dexter broke up in the.rear of 
the cigar store run by Charlie BIgley, 
one-time political leader of the city. 
Dexter mistook the pant leg of his 
owner, barn boss L. F. Williamson, fora 
fire hydrant and got unceremoniously 
thrown out into ttte cold night. 

Trainmen dropped Into Leo Chow's 
“to buy a two-bit eight-spot” in hopes of 
cashing in on a pile of money. The lot¬ 
tery was about the same as the Keno 
played at Nevada gambling spots in a 
later day, Arbuckle noted. 

Many remember the streefs one 
residence for many years ... Marne 
Tallon’s ivy-covered cottage at 269 
Bassett, an oasis amid the bleak con¬ 
crete and brick commercial buildings 
until it burned in 1966. 
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Bean Avenue 


It wasn’t pinto, lima, string or 
gaxbanzo that gave the Bean name 
to the avenue in Los Gatos. 

It was John Bean, inventor of 
pumps and farm machinery who 
came to California for his health 
in the early ISSOs and settled on a 
12-acre orchard in Los Gatos. 

This was the man who in 1885 
applied the principle of his contin¬ 
uous flow turbine windmill pump 
to invent an apparatus that would 
provide enough pressure to spray 
fruit trees affected with deadly 
San Jose scale. He was credited by 
many with saving the orchards of 
the Santa Clara Valley, and his 
Bean Spray Pump Co., founded in 
the basement of his Los Gatos 
home, grew up to become the multi¬ 
billion dollar FMC Corporation. 

John Bean, native of Maine, 
was in his 60s when he came to Los 
Gatos. He had been an inventor 
since boyhood. Among his first 
inventions was a combined oom- 
sheller and strawcutter. While in 
his early 30s he turned to pumps, 
inventing in 1870 the Buckeye 
Forcepump which sold all over the 
world. 

Beginning in 1886, the Bean 
spray pump was exhibited at the 
state fair in Sacramento, and later 
there were plows, firuit washers 
and other agricultural inventions. 

Bean and his wife, Emeline 
Mary, were the parents of a son, 
Roscoe, and two daughters. Addie 
married David C.Crummay, aNew 
York farm boy turned traveling 
salesman. They came to Los Gatos 
in 1888 where Crummey took 
charge of the Bean Spray Pump 
Co. He and his son, John D., 
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headed the firm for a total of 
nearly 90 years. 

The other daughter, Aimette, 
married Robert P. Gober, Los Gatos 
horse and bug g y doctor and dvic 
leader. 

Dr. Gober was one of the peti¬ 
tioners who brought about the eleo 
tion in which Los Gatos was in¬ 
corporated in July, 1887. He, Bean 
and David C. Crummey headed 
the Mountain Spring Water Co. 
which wiu the town’s main source 
of water until the San Jose Water 
Works bought them out in 1899. 
The Mountain Spring Water Co. 
reservoir was constructed at the 
end of Bean Avenue. 

The Bean Spray Co. moved to 
Bassett Street in San Jose in 1891, 
but the plant burned three years 
later and the business moved back 
to Los Gatos. In 1905 it was again 


moved to San Jose this time to the 
old Lyndon block on the north side 
of W. Santa Clara Street between 
San Pedro and Ahnaden. 

Although damaged in the 1906 
earthquake, the building was re¬ 
paired and the firm continued 
business there until moving to 
West Julian Street. 

In 1928 the company mei^ed 
with Anderson-Bamgrover Manu¬ 
facturing Co., pioneer builder of 
canning machinery, and agreed to 
operate under the name of John 
Bean Manufacturing Company. 

It was shortly before tMs ^at 
the name of the Bean Spray Pump 
Co. was changed to John Bean 
Co., because, according to the late 
Jolm D. Crummey, too many peo¬ 
ple thought the company only 
made pumps for spraying beans. 

It was after D. C. Crummey’s 
death in 1928, when the firm was 
taken over by his son, John D., 
that it began to grow under the 
name “Food Machinery Corpora¬ 
tion,’’ then “Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp.,” and finally 
“FMC.” 

John Bean, 88, died March 18, 
1909, in the home he had built in 
the late 1880s on the comer of 
Santa Cruz and Bean Avenues. 
His wife died in 1907. 

Bean bought the 12-acre place 
called “the Almond Orchard” from 
the J. S. Mason family in 1885, and 
the “old Mason house” was his 
residence until it was moved off 
the comer lot after Bean subdi¬ 
vided in 1887. 

The old house was moved to 
the rear of the property and con¬ 
verted to an inn for teamsters haul- 
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ing logs and lumber out of the 
Santa Cruz mounteiins. 

The home that Bean built, and 
Dr. Gober later lived in, was tom 
down in 1938. 

At the time the 12 acres were 
subdivided, land was given to the 
town for the avenue marked ever 
since by Bean “Signposts.” 



Boan spray rig at work in St. Jmttaa Park 
PMC photo 


Bellomy Street 


An old Santa Clara street is 
named for one of the city’s earliest 
settlers, a man who was no “quick 
draw” when it came to shooting 
Indians, but was shot by one him¬ 
self. 

George Washington Bellomy 
^sometimes spelled Bellamy) was 
a Virginian who came to Califor¬ 
nia via Oregon with the Lansford 
W. Hastings’ party, married a 
Spanish senorita, established the 
first tannery in Santa Clara, and 
uperated the town’s only saloon 
and hotel during the exciting years 
nf the gold rush and statehood. 

In a skirmish with Indians 
coming west in 1842 he reportedly 
Incurred the impatience of another 
member of the wagon train, out¬ 
spoken, fearless Mary Bennett, who 
was to gain a reputation as “the 
strong woman of Santa Clara”. 

“Shoot, damn ya Bellomy, or 
give me the gun!”, she shouted, 
according to a yam written for the 
San Jose News years ago by the 


late Mrs. Fremont Older. 

Later, while serving night 
guard duty on the Klamath Biver, 
Bellomy was shot by Indians, 
according to Mrs. Bennetts’ son, 
Winston, whose account of the 
overland trek appeared in The 
Pioneer newspaper in 1877. 

“His wound was painful but 
not serious. They put him in a 
wagon and, traveling slowly, they 
managed to get along with tolera¬ 
ble comfort and without losing 
mudi time.” 

In 1845 Bellomy married Maria 
Timatea de Jesus Bernal, who, 
according to her granddaughter 
the late Mrs. Bose Hof&nan Taaffe, 
was baptized by Father Magin 
Catala in 1820 in the Mission 
Church. 


It was Father Catala who in 
1799 supervised the work of Indi¬ 
ans in planting the now-gone wil¬ 
lows along The Alameda. The cut¬ 
tings came firom the swamp on 
land that Bellomy later owned be¬ 
tween what are now Maple and 
Bellomy Streets. 

“Bellomy’s Pond” became 
“Cook’s Pond,” still remembered 
by old-timers. 

“When grandmother Maria 
Timatea married George de J. (sic) 
Bellomy of Virginia it was a min¬ 
gling of nationalities in the true 
tradition of America. The bride 
spoke only Spanish and the groom 
only English,” Mrs. Taaffe said in 
an interview shortly before her 
death in 1949. 

Their first child (Mrs. Taaffe’s 
mother) was bom in 1846 as word 
came that the California territory 
had been won by the United States. 
They named her America Ann. 

Bdlomy House, or Santa Clara 
House, possibly Santa Clara’s first 
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hotel, was at Bellomy Street and 
The Alameda. 

The hotel was in operation 
early in 1849, as Chester Lyman, 
surveyor and diaryist, mentions 
that on Friday, April 14, he “dined 
at Bellamy’s (sic) at Santa Clara.” 

Bellomy also owned other prop¬ 


erty, including 160 acres he pre¬ 
empted and a house lot, both near 
the Mission. 

On December16,1862, Bdlomy 
and his wife conveyed a SOO-by 
200-vara piece of land on The 
Alameda near “the spring of Santa 
Clara” to their children, America 
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Ann, Martha Jane, Mary Rebecca 
and George W. 

Except for brief mention in 
early records, not much more is 
known of Bellomy, who died in 
October, 1862, probably still in his 
40 b. There appears to be no record 
of his burial in area cemeteries. 


Two ax'handles wide with a voice 
(ike a top sergeant's, Mary Bennett was 
a woman to be reckoned with in Santa 
Clara's early days. 

Six feet tall and a formidable 250 
pourtds (great-granddaughter Mabel 
Dorn Early allowed It was closer to 400 
pounds), she had a heart as big as 
herself 

The mother of eight, Mary Bennett 
traveled west with her somewhat weak 
and shiftless husband, Vardamon. 

Her son, Winston, writing his recol¬ 
lections of the overland trek in the 
18708, remembered the battle with the 
Indians in which his mother bawled out 
G. W. Bellomy and he killed two of the 
ertemy hiding behind a tree with one 
shot. 

“Why, Winsty, you have killed two 
of those poor creatures,” he heard his 
mother's voice call out Looking around, 
he saw her standing in the thick of the 
tight She told him she "couldn't stand 
to be in under shelter when her boys 
were out liable to be kilted." 

She shed Vardamon shortly after 
arriving in ^nta Clara, and he died a 
few months later. From then until she 
remarried in 1863 she was known as 
the Widow Bennett. 

But she was also called Mother 
Bennett by members of the Mexican 
community, whom she helped. To the 
poor and the sick she was an angel, 
going about the dirt streets of the little 
town astride her sturdy donkey. 

In the legend of Mary Bennett that 
has come down through the years, she 
Is also known as “the strong woman of 
Santa Clara" who cheered the home 
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guard from the roof of the old mission 
during the nearly bloodless Battle of 
Santa Clara, which ended the war with 
Mexico in the northern sector of Cali¬ 
fornia. 

During that soggy winter (1846-47) 
she baked bread and gave it to the 
exhausted and ill overland refugees 
holed up in the dilapidated mission 
buildings. 

She acquired two land grants from 
the Mexican government and leased 
some of the land. She lived in an adobe 
house at 1385 Grant Street (now El 
Camino Real) and was building a new 
home at the time of her death in Decem¬ 
ber 1868 at the age of 66. 

Winston Bennett said his mother 
was “living alone with chickens, geese 
and turkeys... mostly turkeys.” 

Although she was shrewd In busi¬ 
ness dealings, she wasn’t too sharp in 
affairs of the heart Her second hus¬ 
band, Harry Love, reputed captor of the 


legendary bandit Joaquin Murietta, 
was a big lout with most of first- 
husband Vardamon's bad traits. 

It was a stormy marriage with “the 
black knight of Zayante," as the swash¬ 
buckling adventurer was known, and it 
ended in the shooting death of Love. 

Mary had hired a younger man 
named Chris Iverson as a bodyguard to 
protect her from the frequent abuses of 
big Harry. 

On June 30,1868, Love lay in wait 
for his wife and Iverson to return from a 
shopping trip. He opened fire on the 
palrin thebuggyfrom behind the fence, 
the first shotgun blast hitting Mary and 
the second grazing Iverson, who fired 
back, hitting Love with a pistol shot 

Love died the following day and 
Mary less than six months later. It's not 
known whether effects of the shotgun 
wound contributed to Mary's death. 

Iverson was exonerated in the death 
of Love. 
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Blaney Avenue 


A Cupertino area avenue now 
lined with homes and business 
houses began as a dirt road into 
the farm of a man who later pio¬ 
neered California’s great highway 
system. 

Blaney Avenue dates back to 
the 1880s when ailing Charles 
Duchesne Blaney brought his bride 
out from Chicago to settle in the 
milder climate of the Santa Clara 
Valley, 

Thirty years later he took part 
in ground breaking ceremonies 
south of San Francisco to start 
construction of the first link in the 
Coast Route, now Highway 101, 
marking the beginning of the 
present highway system. 

He was a member of the first 
State Highway Commission and 
served three years as its chairman. 

Blaney and his wife, Isabella, 
arrived here in 1882, and the same 
year bought 117 acres on the south 
edge of Stevens Creek Road and 
west of Calabazas Creek. Wilson 
School was built on the old Blaney 
place. 

Blaney, then 28, had no real 
yen for farming. He’d been in real 
estate in Chicago and he could see 
threat possibilities in that field in 
hie new home county. He sold the 
farm after a few years, but the 
road he had graded along the west 
edge of his land kept the Blaney 
name. 

When it was accepted as a 
county road in 1904, Blaney Ave¬ 
nue (then road) ran south firom 
Stevens Creek Road to Bollinger 
Road and was 33 feet wide. Now, 
wider, paved and about three miles 
long, it runs between Prospect 


Avenue on the south to Homestead 
Road on the north. 

The Blaneys lived at various 
locations in San Jose until 1906 
when they bought part of the old 
Farwell place on Los Gatos-Sara- 
toga Road. In 1917 Blaney built 
Rancdio Bella Vista, later the home 
of Robert C. Kirkwood, a grand¬ 
nephew. 

The Blaney’s only daughter, 
Clarissa, died of ^hoid fever in 
1901 at the age of 17, and Blaney 
presented O’Connor Hospital with 
money for an isolation ward to be 
constructed in her memory. 

A personal Mend of Hiram 
Johnson, Blaney actively cam¬ 
paigned for him in the governor’s 
race, and in return, was one of 
three men Johnson named to the 
first State Highway Commission 
in 1911. 

With the advent of the auto¬ 
mobile, and increased public de¬ 
mand for “good roads,” voters in 
1910 had approved a legislative 
act for the issuance of state bonds 
amounting to $18 million for the 
purpose of constructing a continu- 
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ous and connecting network of 
highways. 

The commission toured the 
state, traveling 6,580 miles. Bla¬ 
ney told about it: 

“We were kicked off mountain 
roads by mules, stuck in river 
fords, slid around dangerous moun¬ 
tain grades, broke our windshield 
and punched holes in our gasoline 
tank on desmrt rocks. And after we 
had covered the trunk lines and 
laterals of California from Oregon 
to Mexico we went back to Sacra¬ 
mento and drew the routes on a big 
map of the state.” 

Two years after construction 
started Blaney noted “our high¬ 
ways are being built for an aver¬ 
age of $6,000 a mile.” 

This compared to about $2 mil¬ 
lion some 60 years later, 

A steam roller, the first that 
many people had ever seen, shared 
the spotlight with the commis¬ 
sioners and other dignitaries in 
the groundbreaking ceremonies for 
the Coast Route near Burlingame 
in 1912. It had been shipped firom 
Chicago, Blaney’s old hometown. 

Blaney served as chairman of 
the Commission from 1914 until 
1917 when he retired because of 
poor health. 

When he died in July, 1928, 
Blaney was eulogized by Dr. David 
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Stair Jordan for his help in gath¬ 
ering Stanford University’s art col¬ 
lection, and by State Senator Her¬ 
bert Jones for his contributionB to 
his state and his country. 

The "Signposts” along a West 
Valley avenue and atiny park and 
memorial arch he gave to the town 
of Saratoga to honor World War I 
dead memorialise the man who 
bounced over mountains and des¬ 
erts to lay out the routes all of Cali¬ 
fornia travels today. 
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11 Bloomfield Road 


A German butcher boy who 
came to San Frandsco in 1860 
with six dollars in his pocket and 
someone else’s name, became the 
greatest cattle king the West likely 
will ever know. 

Henry Kreiser used a non- 
transferrable ticket belonging to a 
New York shoe salesman to obtain 
passage on a ship to California. 

The salesman’s name was 
Henry Miller, and under this name 
the 2^yearold German immigrant 
started building the empire that 
was to stretch across 14 million 


acres from Oregon to Mexico. 

His home ranch lay mainly 
south and west of Gilroy and was 
called Bloomfield. A road by this 
name survives. 

Gold in California was not to 
be found only in the Sierra foot¬ 
hills, Miller believed. He plied his 
trade as butcher in San Frandsco 
to parlay beef steaks into enough 
gold dust to buy his first hunk of 
land. 

The purchase of the Santa Rita 
ranch in the big Central Valley in 
1863 marked the beginning of the 
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empire which grew to include 
22,000 square miles of land, a mil¬ 
lion head of cattle, more sheep 
than any other one man in the 
West ever owned, hotels, public 
utilities, slaughter houses, banks 
and irrigation systems. 

Bealizing the importance of 
water. Miller tried to buy land 
along rivers, but where he couldn't, 
he built canals—thousands of 
miles of them in the San Joaquin 
Valley and elsewhere. 

"A test of a good stockman in 
California is a dry year” is an oft- 
quoted saying of Miller’s. 

Some of the many court bat¬ 
tles Miller fought were over water 
rights, and some of the cases he 
won helped establish California’s 
land and water laws. 

A favorite story concerns Mil¬ 
ler’s famous voyage over the arid 
plains of the San Joaquin in the 
18608. 

Just getting started on his 
empire-building. Miller needed 
more land for his growing herds of 
cattle. Under the reclamation act 
of the times, swampland could be 
obtained free from the govern¬ 
ment if it was traversed by boat 
find if the owner reclaimed it. 

Loading a rowboat on a buck- 
board, Miller added an easy chair 
and, seated comfortably aboard, 
had a man drive the outfit over the 
land. He filed a map with a sworn 
statement he had covered the area 
in a boat, and eventually got title 
to the thousands of acres. 

As it turned out, the land 
actually was swampy most of the 
time—Miller had picked a dry 
year for his ride—and he eventu¬ 


ally constructed a 50-mile canal 
and legitimately reclaimed the 
land. 

Bloomfield, where his family 
lived, covered 25 square miles and 
there he returned on weekends finm 
his travels over his widespread 
holdings. Thehugetwo-story house 
west of the present 101 highway 
was often mistaken for a hotel by 
travelers seeking lodging. 

Nearby corrals held3,000head 
of cattle at roundup time, and 
trains stopped at Miller’s Station 
south of Bolsa Road. 

Gilroy’s hot summers inspired 
Miller to plant trees so he could 
ride in the shade. Many of the 
present city streets are lined with 
eucalyptus, elm and locust trees he 
had planted. 

Many are the legends of this 
man who died in 1916, leaving an 
estate that today would be valued 
somewhere around $250,000,000. 
Shrewd, ambitious and meticu¬ 
lous, Miller made his share of 
enemies, but also had the respect 
of most who worked for him. 

Miller’s holdings in Santa 
Clara County include land that is 
now Mt. Madonna County Park. 
Besides a summer home cmd place 
to entertain at lavish parties, the 
parksite in Henry Miller’s time 
was a working ranch. He planted 
orchards and vineyards and in the 
summer pastured his cattle on the 
meadows where he could look down 
on Bloomfield, his home ranch. 


Between 1895 and about 1904, 
Miller built the summer home on 
the mountain and nearby smaller 
homes for his son and daughter. 

The foundations of sandstone 
and concr^ remain, shaded by 
trees which have grown up since 
Miller’s death. 

On July 26,1975, members of 
Mountain Charlie chapter of E 
Clampus Vitus dedicated a plaque 
marking tiie site of the cattle bar¬ 
on’s summer home in Mt. Ma¬ 
donna Park. 


An oldKiner in Gilroy Is wtio 
can remember when the sun rose In the 
west. 

Back at the turn of the century any 
early-rising Gilroyan could plainly see 
the blinding light atop Mt Madonna. 

It was a fevorite joke for visitors 
and out-of-town relatives. 

"The sun rises in the west,” a resi¬ 
dent would say with a chuckle. 

First rays of the morning sun com¬ 
ing up over the Diablo range were 
reflected on the huge windows which 
adorned Henry Miller's fabulous sum¬ 
mer home on the western mountain top. 

Miller, greatest of the cattle kings, 
builder of canals which made the arid 
San Joaquin Valley blossom, owner of 
millions of head of cattle which grazed 
on land across a half-dozen states, 
built the great mansion with a carved 
frontage of over 200 feet. It stood until 
destroyed by fire a few decades ago. 

Today trees cover the site of the 
old mansion, and the sun has gor>e 
bacK to getting up in the east. 
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1 2 Blossom Hill Road 


Wedtends in springtime used 
to bring “dty people” from through¬ 
out the Bay Area by the thousands 
to admire Santa Clara Valley’s 
wonderland of flowering fruit 
trees. 

The miles of pink and white 
blossoms stretched between the 
towns and up into the foothills. 
Artists painted them, amateur pho¬ 
tographers took snapshots, and 
the whole valley seemed filled with 
their fragrance. 

Saratoga had an annual blos¬ 
som festival, and in the 1950s the 
San Jose Chamber of Commerce 
inaugurated bus tours and airplane 
flights during the blossom season. 

The valley was the prune bowl 
of the world and a major producer 
of cherries, apricots and pears. 
People thought it would last foi> 
ever. 

In 1940 there were about 
150,000 acres of orchards in the 
county and 174,949 people. After 
World War II the changes came 
fast The orchard acreage shrank 
to 86,000 in 1960 and the popula¬ 
tion jumped to 289,000. 

Thirty years later homes, 
schools, shopping centers, free¬ 
ways and boulevards, to meet the 
needs of a big chunk of the coun¬ 
ty’s more than a million residents, 
have replaced the orchards. 

Springtime is no longer a pan¬ 
orama of color. It is a flowering 
quince in the yard next door, or a 
few dying prune trees on a hillside 
soon to be cleared for houses. 

In the days of the blossom bus 
tours, the route never failed to 
include Blossom Hill Road, the 
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view from which was one of the 
most spectacular on the circuit 
which wound up the west valley to 
Palo Alto and over through Ber- 
ryessa and Evergreen. 

Today the name of the long 
road is a misnomer. The view has 
dianged from a sea of blossoms to 
a blur of rooftops. Early morning 
and evening the road is one big 
slowly moving parking lot. 

“Signposts” for Blossom Hill 
Road date back only to 1928 when 
ranchers such as A. L. Gilker, John 
Shaw and W. A. Riggs petitioned 
county supervisors for a road to 
offer a “direct connection between 
the San Jose-Los Gatos Road and 
the Los Gatos-Almaden Road.” 

The county agreed the road 
would open “a territory through 
which no public road now passes,” 
and it was suggested it be called 
Blossom Hill. It was a good name 
for some three decades more. 


But long before San Jose and 
county officials decided in 1967 to 
put the Blossom Hill name on the 
entire length of the road firom Los 
Gatos to Monterey Road, blossoms 
in this area were getting rarer 
than the glow of smudgepots on a 
firosty morning. 

Choosing Blossom HiU as the 
name meant dropping the names 
of Kooser Road and Downer Ave¬ 
nue, whose pioneer namesakes 
settled on the land east of Hicks 
Road nearly a century before. 

The name change came over 
protests from individuals and the 
Scui Jose Historic Landmarks Com¬ 
mission, the latter body pointing 
out the lack of historical signifi¬ 
cance of Blossom Hill, and the fact 
the name “is a misnomer.” 

As a concession, a tiny piece of 
Kooser Road was allowed to re¬ 
main, but the Downer name was 
lost. 


Branham Lane 


Back in Uncle Ike Branham’s 
day more than a century ago, hunt¬ 
ing was a favorite pastime and a 
number of ranchers had packs of 
hounds. One day in early Decem¬ 
ber, the hunters decided their wives 
were missing all the fun and so a 
special fox hunt was planned for 
Christmas morning. 

The day of the hunt arrived, 
and in a field south of town on 
Monterey Road down near Oak 
Hill Cemetery, some 500 men and 
women gathered on horseback and 
in carriages, along with about 100 
eager hounds. 

Although the original version 
of this yam mentioned no names 
and even the year is unknown, 
wherever there was a hunt you 
could be sure Uncle Ike was there 
with his famous dogs, including 
Rose and Ned. 

Isaac Branham, Kentuckian 
who had crossed the plains in a 
wagon train in 1846 and who settled 
on a farm out where “Signposts” 
mark Branham Lane, was a color¬ 
ful character and one of the lead¬ 
ing dtizens here before and after 
statehood. He was one of the 19 
men who put up their own money 
to buy the two-story hotel that 
became the meeting house of the 
first state legislature in December 
1849. For several weeks, until early 
January 1860, the state senate met 
in Branham’s home at the south 
end of the plaza because quarters 
in the statehouse were not ready. 

Branham served on the town 
council soon after he arrived in 
San Jose, and later was a county 
supervisor. He knew every deer 
trail in the Santa Cruz mountains 



tsaac Branham 

and the Diablo range and he and 
his hounds were a familiar sight 
on the country roads until his 
death in November 1887. 

If Unde Ike, as he was affec¬ 
tionately called, showed up for the 
Christmas fox hunt, some of his 
cronies were bound to have joined 
the fun. It’s probable that Sam 
Bane of Gilroy, who liked to hunt 
as much as Unde Ike, was in the 
crowd, along with Charley and 
Tom Reed, Ed Kennedy, Rudolph 
Hodbe, Branham’s neighbors Ed 
and Joe Cooney, Felix and James 
Mulvenna, Bruno Gulnac, James 
Wilson and the Murphy brothers, 
James, Daniel and John. 

The big Christmas fox hunt 
got off to a poor start even before 
the first blast on the horn and it 
was all down hiU from then on. 

Foxes were scarce that season 
so a coyote had been substituted. 
When released and faced by the 
fannidable pEuk of grinning, strain¬ 
ing hounds, he firoze in his tracks 
and was easily dispatched by the 
dogs. 


It looked like the hunt would 
end before it began, but then some¬ 
body got the bright idea the dogs 
would follow the scent of the 
coyote, so a rider tied a rope to the 
lifeless body and rode off. A few 
minutes later the hounds were re¬ 
leased and the whole passle went 
whooping and hollering after the 
“fox”. 

Now the character who was 
playing fox with the dead coyote 
may have had one too many stir¬ 
rup cups that morning. At any 
rate, he decided that instead of 
heading out into the countryside, 
the city folk might enjoy the fiin 
and so he rode north. 

The galloping horse raced past 
the Franklin School at Tully Road, 
kicking up dust on the road ahd 
startling sheep and cattle grazing 
on Chaboya and Miller land. 

Not far behind the “fox” came 
the hounds, their baying mixed 
with the shouts of the hunters emd 
the squeals of the feminine con¬ 
tingent hanging on for dear life in 
the careening carriages. 

On the motley crowd sped, the 
ladies hanging onto their bonnets 
and the horsemen waving their 
hats. Coming into town they swept 
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past Joseph Enxight’s foundry and 
John Christian’s blacksmith shop 
at First and William Streets, 
pounded past the Eagle Brewery 
at the south end of Market Plaza 
and Brassy’s liquor store in the 
shadow of St. Joseph’s Church. 

The timing was perfect. Mass 
was over and the worshipers were 
leaving St. Joe’s. 

Into the throng of church¬ 
goers in their Sunday best burst 
the yelling, howling mob... horses, 
carriages, hounds and one very 
dead, dusty coyote carcass. 

For a few moments it was 
quite a rodeo there in front of the 
church, the racket emptying Bill 
Dwyer’s saloon up the street. 

It must have been a Christ¬ 
mas not soon forgotten. 



H CaMll Street 


A short street with a short 
name is as familiar to San Jose 
railroad commuters as the street 
they live on. 

“Signposts” on Cahill Street 
go back more than 100 years to 
when the narrow gauge South Pa¬ 
cific Coast Railroad bought the 
Cahill family home and its sur¬ 
rounding five acres to build a 
depot. 

The wooden Westside depot 
stood until the summer of 1935 
when it was tom down to be re¬ 
placed by the present brick build¬ 
ing to serve Southern Pacific Rail¬ 


road customers when the S.P.’s 
line was re-routed off Fourth 
Street 

It was after Hiram Cahill’s 
tragic deafii in 1863that his widow, 
Mary, sold the land to the narrow 
gauge line that James Fair built 
from Alameda County south and 
over the mountains to Santa Cruz 
in the mid-1870s. 

The first South Pacific Coast 
train reached the San Jose depot 
in February, 1877, although the 
building (along with the round¬ 
house north of Ihe Alameda) was 


not completed until June of that 
year. 

The street along the edge of 
Cahill land was laid out about the 
time the depot was built. Then it 
ran south firom The Alameda to 
North Street (now called San Fer¬ 
nando) and west of East Street 
(the old name for Montgomery 
Street). 

The Cahill family came west 
by wagon train in 1849, going first 
to the gold fields. In 1853 the 
Cahills were living in Bidwell Bar 
on the Feather River where a 
daughter, Frances, was bom. One 
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source says Cahill operated a hotel 
in this mining town, then the seat 
of Butte County. 

(Bidwell Bar, named for John 
Bidwell, whom historian Rockwell 
Hunt has called “the prince of 
California pioneers,” had a short, 
exciting life before sinking into 
ghost town status.) 

In the mid-1850s Hiram and a 
partner named Welch owned the 
huge Avenal ranch on the west 
edge of Kings County, where the 
adohe bam and original ranch 
house were still standing as late as 
the 1960s. 

Also in the 1850s Cahill bought 
a large ranch near Los Gatos, in¬ 
cluding what is now La Rincon- 
ada Golf Course. Here he built a 
home in which the family lived for 


a few years before moving “into 
town” to the five-acre lot off The 
Alameda. 

In 1860 the county was look¬ 
ing for a site for a hospital and 
accepted an offer from Hiram 
Cahill for 12 acres on the south 
side of South Street (now Park 
Avenue) just west of the Los Gatos 
Creek. The county paid $4,000 for 
the property which the hospital 
occupied until 1871 when the 
County Hospital moved to the 
present Santa Clara Valley Medi¬ 
cal Center site on Bascom Avenue. 

Cahill, a native of Ohio, was 
in his early 40s when he was acci¬ 
dentally killed near the Santa Cruz 
Mountain communis of Lexing¬ 
ton (now covered by the reservoir 
of the same name). 


He and his friends were hunt¬ 
ing with shotguns in August, 1863. 
A companion named Watkins was 
placing the cap on the nipple of 
the lock when the gun fired, the 
charge striking Cahill in the chest 
and killing him instantly. 

Hiram left his widow, Mary, 
and several children. Besides 10- 
year-old Frances, there were John 
and at least one other daughter, 
Jennie. 

John, a farmer, married Neva, 
daughter of banker Woods Ma- 
bury. Frances grew up to marry 
a prominent San Jose attorney, 
Charles F. Wilcox, and her sister, 
Jennie, married Alcede L. Veuve, 
an accountant who became deputy 
county tax collector and then 
county auditor. 
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Calaveras Road 


This “Signpost” is a monu¬ 
ment to early settlers whose farms 
are buried under a lake storing 
drinking water for the City of San 
Frandsoo. 

Out of Milpitas, Calaveras 
Road stretches east into the hills 
to the reservoir of the same name 
and then north into Alameda 
County. 

Time was when the area cov¬ 
ered by the lake was a fertile valley 
dotted with homes, ordiards and 
grain fields. A school was built 
there in 1862 to serve more than 
100 families. 

The road was built in 1856 to 
provide farmers access to the docks 
in Alviso where hay, grain, butter, 
cheese and fruit could be shipped 
to San Frandsoo markets. 

Nearly 60 years later, rails 
were laid up the road over the hill 
in order to bring up a steam shovel 
to construct the giant dam. 

Frank Pedro, who was a pupil 
in the old Airpoint School when 
the dam was being built, remem¬ 
bered men moved the track ahead 
of the big steam shovel, inching it 
up the hill past the school. 

Weller Curtner, also a native 
in the area, recalled “the fiiss at 
the Nfilpitas depot when they rolled 
fiiat steam shovel off the train.” 

“They used monitors to wash 
in the fine stuff and let it settle 
after they put up the sides of the 
dam,” Curtner recalled. “Mules 
were used to haul dump buckets.” 

Nearing completion early in 
1918 a newspaper artide noted it 
was the largest earthfill dam in 
the world and had cost $2,500,000. 

On March 24, 1918, 600,000 


cubic feet of earth slid fi»m the 
dam into the reservoir destroying 
a 235-foot concrete tower housing 
the flood gate machinery and 
causing an estimated $500,000 in 
damage. 

Thirly-eight wagons and a sec¬ 
tion of railroad used in the con¬ 
struction work went down with the 
slide. 

Work was immediately begun 
to repair the damage, but it took 
until 1925 to complete. 

Calaveras Road, which has 
boulevard characteristics down 
where it connects with State Route 
680 in Milpitas, is a two-lane 
country road as it climbs into the 
hiUs and winds in and out of the 
laurel and oak-filled canyons high 
above the reservoir. It eventually 
joinB 680 again in Sunol Vall^. 

The original road cut farther 
north up over the hill from Evans 
Road to Downing Road, and after 
climbing the hill dropped into the 


valley and ended at the north end 
of Calaveras Creek (about where 
the dam face is today.) 

The road wound up through 
Laguna Valley (now Ed R. Levin 
County Park) past the cemetery 
and Joseph Bradshaw’s black¬ 
smith shop, then ducked around 
Laguna School and into the valley 
whose name in Spanish means 
“skulls.” 

Anewspaper description of the 
three-mile-long valley in the spring 
of 1874 mentions John Sherman’s 
“fine two-story home”, roadmas- 
ter Dudley Wells’ farm planted to 
potatoes and wheat, and John Car- 
rick’s 16-yeBi>old seedling peach 
trees. It also notes that ex-sherifr 
Nick Harris Wells and ex-super¬ 
visor David Campbell, who came 
in 1863, “packed in their imple¬ 
ments and seed on horses and 
mules.” 

It was along in the mid-1870B 
that Spring Valley Water Co. began 
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quietly buying up the farms and 
watershed eireas. The private firm 
had purchased 40,000 acres by 
1913 whenit began construction of 
the dam. All of it now belongs to 
che City of San Francisco, which 
bought Spring Valley in 1^0. 

The late F. O. “Sandy” Wool, 
county supervisor for many years, 
raised tomatoes in the valley in 
■he late 19208 and hauled them out 
over Calaveras Road to the Wool 
cannery in San Jose, according to 
Ourtner, whose granddad, Joseph 
Weller, sold part of his land to 
Spring Valley. 



Dam under conatruction, 1020a. San Franctaco Witar Co. photo 


Curtner said most of his trips 
into the valley were to help Wool, 
who bought part of the Weller 
place, hunt for stray cattle. 

“It made quite a day’s horse¬ 
back ride from my ranch over into 
the valley then up and down the 
hills and back . . . supper was a 
little late.” 

Named because earliest Span¬ 
ish explorers found many bones 


and skeletons on the floor of the 
little valley, Calaveras perhaps is 
still an appropriate name. 

Cattle still graze on the hills, 
but the only reminders of the set¬ 
tlement are a few old fruit and 
almond trees on the hillsides above 
the 1,450 acre lake, and a lone 
poplar tree below Calaveras Road 
where it begins its route north 
above the blue water. 


Campbell Avenue 


When Ben Campbell looked 
east out his bedroom window the 
tallest building he saw was the 
roof of the Willet barn ’way off 
yonder across Los Gatos Creek. 

Ninety years later he would 
nee what everybody for miles 
around could see—the 18-story 
Tower in the Fruneyard. 

Mainly, Ben Campbell’s view 
looking east toward Mt. Hamilton 
m the ISSOs was fruit trees and 
grain fields ... his own, which he 
decided to subdivide to build a 
town. 

First step was a road running 
from his and other ranches to link 
the Santa Clara-Santa Cruz Road 
(Winchester Boulevard) with the 
San Jose-Santa Cruz ^ad (Bas- 
cqm Avenue). 



’’Signposts” on the road 
mapped late in 1882 dubbed it 
Campbell Avenue because the first 
piece of it followed the lane off the 
Santa Clara-Santa Cruz Road into 
Campbell’s house. Here surveyor 
Charles Herrmann had the road 
jog out around the Campbell yard 
before continuing east through the 
lands of Mrs. E. A. Willet, H. S. 
Foote and William Gardner. 


Lands of Foote—newspaper¬ 
man, farmer, and historian—lay 
between the South Pacific Coast 
Railroad tracks and the Los Gatos 
Creek. The ranches of Mrs. Willet 
and Gardner were spread between 
the creek and the San Jose-Santa 
Cruz Road. 

Campbell was the earliest of 
the settlers in the area, coming 
overland with his father, William, 
and family in 1846. This was the 
same year the Donner Party was 
trapped in the Sierra snow and 
three years before the faint trails 
they followed were pounded into 
well-defined roads by hordes of 
gold seekers. 

Twenty-year old Ben drove one 
of the teams and walked much of 
the way from Missouri. He and his 
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father and brother, David, built a 
sawmill in the mountains in back 
ofwhat was later Saratoga, and in 
1849 Ben went back to Missouri. 
He made two more trips to Cali¬ 
fornia, the first to buy ahome, and 
the last, in 1852 to bring his bride 
to settle in the new state. 

Thirty-five years later he laid 
out the town that bears his name, 
served as its first postmaster, 
helped organize the first bank and 
presided as justice of the peace. 

Land titles were in such a 
mess in those early days many 
settlers had to buy their farms two 
or three tunes before getting dear 
title. Campbell was no exception, 
and it took him 18 years before the 


U.S. Govenunent patented his 160 
acres, 

A newspaper ad in the 1870s 
offered the “Whole or pert” of 110 
acres north of Campbell’s ranch 
for sale, with “title guaranteed 
against everything except govern¬ 
ment" 

In 1985 there were 33,657 peo¬ 
ple in Ben Campbell’s town, and 
the “Orchard City” nickname by 
which it was long known had be¬ 
come a misnomer. 

The view from offices high up 
on the Pruneyard’s Tower is one of 
rooftops and highways, and only 
Mt. Hamilton remains of the east¬ 
ward view Ben Campbell once 
admixed. 


Chaboya Road 


It was a chilly day in 1908, 
dose to the 60th anniversary of 
the discovery of gold at Sutter’s 
Mill, but aU Ramon Chaboya prob¬ 
ably was thinking about as he 
plowed his fidds on Quimby Road 
was getting the job done before the 
next rain. 

There wasn’t much of the once 
vast Chaboya holdings left in the 
family. 

Originally234,342 acres, Yerba 
Buena Rancho stretched from Tolly 
to Metcalf Roads and firom the 
Evergreen hiUsto Coyote Creek. It 


was granted to Antonio Chabolla 
(Chaboya) in 1833 and patented to 
him by the U.S. Government in 
1859. 

In 1908, which is where this 
story begins, all but a few remain¬ 
ing acres in the Evergreen area 
were owned by the sons of the 
argonauts who had poured into 
California to look for gold and 
stayed to find their fortunes in the 
land. 

As the plow cut across an old 
fence line it bounced off a long- 
buried object, a heavy box which 


Ramon pried open and was amazed 
to find contained $4,(X)0 in eight- 
aided gold coins. 

Just as Captain John A. 
Sutter had hoped to keep the dis¬ 
covery of gold a secret, Antonio 
Chaboya’s grandson hoped his 
find would not become known 
until he had a chance to explore 
the entire length of the ancient 
fence line for more boxes of gold. 

But a neighbor saw the box 
and spread the word. There was 
furious digging around old fences 
and ancient oak trees throughout 
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Evergreen for several days and a 
San Jose newspaper ran the story 
of Chaboya’s find on its front 
page. 

Speculation was the gold, 
either Spanish pieces of eight or 
California octagonal gold slugs, 
had been buried by an ancestor of 
Ramon’s or by bandits who in 
early days fled from the Santa 
Clara Valley into the San Joaquin 
over the old Quimby trail. 

Descendants of Ramon have 
admitted hearing this and other 
stories of buried treasure on the 
old Evergreen rancho, but regard 
them as more legend than fact. 

Frank Corbal, who married 
Ramon’s daughter, Augusta, said 
in a 1976 interview he had heard 


the story of the gold “time and 
again.’’ 

The newspaper story of Janu¬ 
ary 19,1908, said the gold was in 
“a tin-covered box,” which if in the 
ground very long would certainly 
have disintegrated. 

Old-timers in Evergreen 
claimed it was in a crock jar, and 
the amount of gold was much 
greater. Some said the Chaboyas, 
to prevent a flock of relatives com¬ 
ing around to claim their share, 
bought a mine in Nevada, had the 
coins melted down and spread the 
word the gold came from the mine. 

Box or crock, legend or fact, 
this story of buried treasure is part 
of the colorful history of the valley. 

Although Yerba Buena Ran¬ 


cho has passed out of the hands of 
the Chaboyas, the family name 
has survived on a “Signpost” which 
marks a looping mountain road 
off Quimby Road above the old 
Chaboya place. 

Corbed, who was 90 in 1975, 
said the road had been there as 
long as he could remember, and 
Louis Borello, who was growing 
grapes beside Chaboya Road on 
land his grandfather bought 
shortly after the turn-of-the- 
century, remembered when botii 
Quimby and Chaboya were nar¬ 
row dirt roads. 

“About the only change in 
Chaboya RoEtd in the last 50 years 
is widening and paving,” Borello 
said. 


The Oiscovery of gold y Sutter's 
Mill fostered the greatest migration in 
American history, propelled California 
into statehood and helped finance the 
Civil War, 

The discovery on tne American 
River. January 24, 1848, also was to 
mean the breakup of the huge Spanish 
:ind Mexican land grants and the end o< 
tlie simple, pastoral life of the Call- 
fornians. 

By May of 1848 nearly every able- 
bodied man and boy in California had 
been infected with the gold fever which 
was to remain an exclusive West Coast 
phenomenon until the following year 
when the first of the wagon trains and 
rJiiploads of gold seekers began arriv¬ 
ing from "the States." 

San Joseans could have learned 
about the discovery at Sutter s Mill any 
number of ways, as several were at 
Sutter’s Fort by the end of January and 
early in February. 

George Cross, along with John 
Laird and John Francis Pyle, all of 


whom later settled in me Santa Clara 
Valley, were teamsters working for Sut¬ 
ter hauling supplies from the fort to the 
new mill. 

Cross sak] the gold sample was 
sent by Sutter to Benjamin Cory at San 
Jose. He also said it was the little son of 
mill worker Peter WImmer who actually 
discovered the gold. John Marshall 
took the flakes to Sutter and most his¬ 
torians credit him with the discovery. 

Rodman W. Paul in his book. Cali¬ 
fornia Gold Discovery, quotes Mrs. 
Wimmer. who was cook and laundress 
for the mill construction crew and who 
"had lots ot babies and lots ot pigs that 
ran around and lived off me acorns," 
She said "our little son. Martin” was 
with Wimmer and Marshall when the 
gold was found and that he brought it to 
her to test in the soap-making lye pot. 

(Elijah Wimmer. older half-brother 
of Martin, is buried in Los Galos 
Memorial Park.) 

Pyle stayed at Sutter's Fort untii his 
ailing wife's death in April, according to 


Clyde Arbuckle, San Jose historian and 
grand-nephew of Pyle. 

Martin Murphy Jr war I bach anti 
IpithtSfllw^fenmv for! i) nnhh s herai? 
liinch on She CQ!iu#Tiritji“ ia.!#' 

5#rtl<ic! 3i wriaT iSi fujw Siinriyv.'ile Twc 
mflmbflri ot the Murfiiv, Pttria': 

and John gave th^ir ami-pity", 
oriti Ql ihe rictio^l ol Ifie gy!j camps- 

John Murphy, later sheriff of Santa 
Clara County, was at Sutter's Fort m 
February. Other San Joseans who 
stopped in at the fort early m 1848 
included Jostah Belden and Cnerias 
M. Weber, the pueblo’s leadirtg mer¬ 
chants. Weber gave his name to one of 
the first mining camps on Weber Creek 
near Piacerville, and was the founder ot 
Stockton. Belden was first mayor of 
San Jose after incorporation in 1850. 

San Jose was one of the supply 
centers for miners on their way to the 
gold fields, but there were a few months 
in '48 when hardly anybody was around 
"minding the store " 
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Congress Springs Road 


Whether you hitdied the team 
to haul a wagonload of fence posts 
or just went for a Sunday drive in 
the family buggy, you paid a toll to 
drive up to the summit of the Santa 
Cruz mountains from downtown 
Saratoga in the 1870s. 

The “Saratoga and Pescadero 
Turnpike and Wagon Road” took 
five years to build and was consid¬ 
ered one of the great engineering 
feats of the day. 

Hugging the sides of steep can¬ 
yons, the road was carved by Chi¬ 
nese laborers through redwoods, 
madrones and tangles of lush 
undergrowth above a tumbling 
Saratoga Creek. Then, as now, it 
provided travelers with some of 
the most spectacular scenery in all 
of Santa Clara County. 

Wider, less steep, and paved 
for the modem horseless carriage 
travel, the old toll road is marked 
by several “Signposts.” Besides 
Congress Springs Road, the name 
it was given when the county 
bought the turnpike in 1879, the 
road also is known as Highway 9 
and (down at the Saratoga end) 
Big Basin Way. 

The Congress Springs name 
derived from the Pacific Congress 
Springs, a resort built around 
mineral springs similar in quality 
and analysis to those of the same 
name in Saratoga, New York. 

The resort, a mile out of town, 
opened in the summer of 1866 a 
few months after construction of 
the road had begun. 

For several years area resi¬ 
dents had been talkmgaboutbuild- 
ing a road into the mountains to 


provide access to the vast lumber 
resources at the mouths of the San 
Lorenzo River and Pescadero 
Creek, and finally, a committee 
was appointed to explore the route. 

Members of the 1863 commit¬ 
tee were George Cross, a New 
Yorker who had come to Califor¬ 
nia with Fremontin 1846 and who 
bought the land containing the 
springs in 1862; former state assem¬ 
blyman and miU owner Charles 
Maday; blacksmith Henry Jarboe, 
rancher Dwight Burnett and saw¬ 
mill operator Sam Blythe, 

Maday got a bill through the 
legislature granting a franchise to 
the “Saratoga and Pescadero Turn¬ 
pike and Wagon Road Co.”(orga- 
nized May 12,1863) and aRowing 
the company to collect tolls (the 
rate set by the County Board of 
Supervisors) for the next 20 years. 


Construction of the road be¬ 
gan in 1865 and was completed in 
June, 1871, financed by sale of 
stock. The project created much 
interest among residents all over 
the Valley, and its completion 
called for a two-day cdebration. 

A caravan of decorated car¬ 
riages and wagons left Saratoga 
early on the morning of June 7 
winding up the scenic little road to 
the Summit and then down to a 
picnic and campsite in a grove of 
redwoods on the San Lorenzo 
River. 

Here there were speeches ex¬ 
tolling the advantages the road 
would bring to the town’s lumber 
industry, and in providing a direct 
link with Santa Cruz and the three- 
year old lumber town of Felton, 

Fiddlers provided music for 
dancing, a sumptuous trout diimer 
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was served, and more than 200 
persons had a great time with very 
little sleep before maldng the re¬ 
turn trip over the mountains the 
next morning, 

A stage line was established 
on the route by the following 
summer and toll for others using 


the road ranged from 25 cents to a 
dollar (depending on whether wag¬ 
ons pulled by four horses were 
loaded or empty). 

The county bought the road 
for $5,000 on December 29, 1879, 
and it was named Congress 
Springs Road on February 2,1880. 
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19 Delmas Avenue 


New litfle pale green leaves 
Btill bring vineyards to life each 
spring just as Antoine Delmas re¬ 
membered when the Santa Clara 
Valley was an agricultural para¬ 
dise of vines and fhiit trees and 
open fields. 

He was part of it all... the 
drought years and the good years 
when the harvest was bountiful. 
He came when gold was king, but 
he found lasting wealth was in the 
fruit the earth gave forth with the 
help of man and sun and water. 

Antoine Delmas came to Cali¬ 
fornia from his native France as 
the new state was emerging. He 
came alone, bringing grape cut¬ 
tings, according to his descend¬ 
ants, and sent for his family when 
he had established a home in San 
Jose. 



He left his name on “Sign¬ 
posts” marking one of the dtsr's 
oldest streets and his descendants 
have added significance to the 
name of Delmas. 

Antoine Delmas and such of 
his countrymen as Sainsevain, 
Auzerais, Prevost, Lefranc, Colom- 
bet and file Pelliers pioneered the 
development of agriculture in the 
new state, and their efforts are 


still noted today in the vineyards 
and orchards here and throughout 
California. 

The Delmas home with the 
original vineyard was in the V 
south of Santa Clara Street formed 
by Los Gatos Creek and the Guad¬ 
alupe River, Delmas Avenue bi¬ 
sected the property, according to 
records in the county’s road file. 

It was in April, 1852, that 
Isaac Bird, a hop grower in the 
“willows” to the south, petitioned 
the Court of Sessions (forerurmer 
of the Board of Supervisors) for the 
avenue that became Delmas. 

One of Antoine’s sons was Del- 
phinMkhaelDdmas, acclaimed the 
west’s greatest lawyer around the 
turn of the century. A great-grand¬ 
son was the late Emery Delmas, 
San Jose city councilman, attor¬ 
ney and civic leader. Two of his 
grandsons, Toney and Joseph, 
founded the Delmas Paper Co., 
which was later sold to the Zel- 
lerbach Coip. 

Antoine’s son, Delphin, accord¬ 
ing to the latter’s obituary in 1928, 
arrived in San Jose in 1864 at the 
age of 10. He was 12 when he 
enrolled in the preparatory school 
of the University of Santa Clara, 
and 19 when he graduated with a 
master’s degree and high honors. 

He studied law at Yale and 
was admitted to the bar in Cali¬ 
fornia in 1866. The following year, 
at the age of 22, he was elected 
district attorney of Santa Clara 
County. 

He had a 500-acre ranch and 
winery in the Moimtaim View area 
(where he practiced his speeches 
at night in the vineyard) combined 


with his law practice here and in 
San Francisco. In later years he 
practiced in New York and in Los 
Angeles. 



Delphin Delmas, called the 
“Napoleon of the bar” because of 
his appearance and mannerisms, 
was a master orator in the days of 
William Jennings Bryan when 
flowery phrases, ponderous sen¬ 
tences, arm-waving and shouting 
were fashionable. 

According to his contempora¬ 
ries, Delphin was one of the best. 

Typical of his oratory was his 
reference to the “Big Four” of rail¬ 
road fame (Stanford, Crocker, Hop¬ 
kins and Huntington) in one of the 
more famous of the Delmas cases. 
He likened them to “the great bar¬ 
ons of the Middle Ages, or the 
mayors of the palace during the 
Merovingian dynasty (who) now 
yidd but a nominal and superdl- 
lious allegiance to the titular sov¬ 
ereign whom they at once rule and 
condenm.” 
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Perhaps his most famous case 
was his defense of Hairy K. Thaw, 
who shot and killed Stanford 
White, a New York architect, in 
front of hundreds of witnesses in 
Madison Square Gardois to pro¬ 
tect his wife’s honor, Delmas got 
an acquital on grounds of insan¬ 
ity, claiming Thaw was a victim of 
"Dementia Americana” orthe state 
of mind of every man who takes 
the law into his own hands to pro¬ 
tect his home. 


So great was his success in the 
courtroom, Delmas reportedly 
feared some man he had defeated 
in his legal battles might make an 
attempt on his life, cmd he wore a 
bullet proof vest and traveled with 
a body guard. 

Dolphin’s great-nephew, 
Emery, who died in 1977 was also 
a graduate of the University of 
Santa Clara, later founding his 
own law firm in San Jose in the 
1940s. He served on the City Coun¬ 


cil in the late 19508, was president 
of the Santa Clara County Bar 
Association, chaired the loccd Ken- 
nedy-for-President and Edmund 
Brown gubernatorial campaigns, 
and was active in community 8e^ 
vice efforts. 

Expansion of the city and 
sweeping freeways have chopped 
Delmas Avenue up a bit, but there’s 
still enough to remind old timers 
and new residents of one of San 
Jose’s pioneer families. 


Diana Avenue 


There is a story of riches, 
tragedy and glamour woven in the 
name of a quiet, still rural city in 
southern Santa Clara County. 

The name “MorgEin Hill” may 
conjure visions of a vast cattle 
empire, or to romanticists, it may 
recall the area’s first lady, the daz¬ 
zling Diana whose beauty and 
bearing carried her into the social 
Virata of the nation’s capital and 
the castles of Europe. 

Lady Diana Murphy Hill 
Hhodes is a legend that goes back 
to the days before the turn of the 
century... before there was a city 
un the plain of oaks . . . and is 
perpetuated on “Signposts” for 
Diana Avenue. 

Daughter of Daniel and Maria 
Fisher Murphy, she was a native 
Californian and heiress to a por- 
t.ion of the lands her famous 


grandfather, Martin Murphy Sr., 
acquired in the days before Cali¬ 
fornia became a state. 

Her dark beauty came from 
her Spanish-Irish heritage—her 





Th9 beautffut LaeV Oiarm 


maternal grandmother was libe- 
rata Cessna, who became the wife 
of English sea captain William 
Fisher. 

Early in 1882, and against the 
wishes of her family, 23-year old 
Diana wed the dashing Morgan 
Hill. Supposedly the secret cere¬ 
mony was performed in San Fran¬ 
cisco by a Methodist minister 
although both Diana and Morgan 
were Catholic. 

Papa Daniel did not approve 
of the 6-foot-2 dark and hand¬ 
some Morgan with hie peifoctly 








































































matched pair of carriage horses 
and impeccable manners. Maybe 
Daniel had heard the talk about 
Morgan’s sister Sarah Althea, the 
San Francisco adventuress who 
was the current mistress of 
wealthy Comstock lord, ez-U.S. 
Sen. William Sharon. 

At any rate, Daniel Murphy 
forbade the marriage, and late in 
October as he lay (^ing at his 
Elko, Nevada ranch, he detracted 
a promise from Diana that she 
would never many Morgan Hill, 
or so the story goes. 

Trouble was, the deed was 
already done. 

Supposedly, Diana felt so 
badly about the promise to her 
father she filed for divorce from 
Morgan a few months after her 
father's death. 

But by this time the family 


had discovered Morgan was “a 
fine young man,” ambitious, with 
a good business head and likely 
just the right fellow to manage the 
impetuous Diana. 

All was forgiven and the 
young couple went off to Europe 
on a honeymoon. 

On their return, Morgan went 
to Nevada to manage the vast 
Murphy cattle interests. Daniel 
Murphy at the time of his death 
was reportedly the largest land 
owner in the world, hie acreage 
totaling 13 million in Nevada, 
Mexico and California. 

While Morgan tended to the 
cattle business, Diana traveled, 
entertaining and being enter¬ 
tained. 

Then in 1910 the first of three 
tragedies struck. Ihe couple’s only 
daughter, Diane, committed sui¬ 


cide in France a year after her 
marriage to a French nobleman. 

Morgan Hill succumbed to a 
long illness in 1913 on the same 
Nevada ranch where his father-in- 
law had died 31 years before. 

In 1915 Diana’s only brother, 
Daniel, died in San Jose. 

In 1916 Diana disposed of all 
her holdings and with some $20 
million sailed for Europe, never to 
return. 

There she married Sir George 
Rhodes, British baronet and the 
first cousin of Britain’s famed 
“empire builder” Cecil Rhodes. 
When he died a few years later. 
Lady Diana stayed in France, a 
leading social figure, her beauty 
still turning the heads of Euro¬ 
pean admirers until her death in 
a Cannes villa in 1937 at the age 
of 78. 


Dry Creek Road 


Some men have trouble remem¬ 
bering wedding anniversaries, but 
this was not one of Newton G. 
Fmley’e failings. 

It was tiie night of the big 
flood... back in 1866... when the 
skies opened up and the rain fall 
in torrents, inundating much of 
Santa Clara Valley and changing 


the course of the Los Gatos Creek, 
As a result, two miles of the 
old creek channel dried up and 
eventually became a wagon road 
and tiien a paved county highway. 

This is Dry Creek Road run¬ 
ning between Union and Hicks 
avenues in the Willow Glen area. 
Newton Finley, who was 


around long enough to wet his feet 
in the puddles of more than four¬ 
score winters, claimed in a news¬ 
paper interview in 1927 this was 
“the flood of all floods.” 

Finley not only had a better- 
than-average memory, he kept a 
notebook filled with observations 
firam the time of his arrival in San 
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-Jose at the age of 10... “first saw 
San Jose at noon, October 1,1852“ 
... through his years of ranching 
in Madrone and in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains... “my cattle business 
was ruined by grizzly bears.” 

He died in Campbell in June, 
1933, at the age of 92. 

“There was a wedding an¬ 
nounced for December 20,1866 at 
the home of captain N. H. Hicks,” 
Finley’s notebook reads. This was 
probably his own wedding, as the 
Finleys had settled in the Camp¬ 
bell area (they were related to 
Benjamin Campbell, founder of 
the present dty) and Newton mar¬ 
ried in 1866. 

“After the ceremony, the ban¬ 
quet was begun. Suddenly it began 
to redn, increasing to the propor¬ 
tions of a doudburst.” 

By midnight the Los Gatos 
was bank to bank, and still it 


(FCfldfEl bptFHbiHl ran rJt^N ■ cpnNny 

rained. The entire wedding party 
and guests were marooned in the 
Hicks home until noon the next 
day. 

The Los Gatos Creek, thun¬ 
dering down from the mountains, 
jumped “its banks below Camp¬ 
bell’s and cut north through five 
miles of farm land before drop¬ 
ping back into the old channel on 
the edge of The Willows east of 
Meridian Road.” 

The flood waters got some 
help in cutting the new channel 
from Pierre Sainsevain and his 
son who had dug a drainage ditch 
to protect their vineyard. The 
ditch became part of the new creek 
channel. 

Cutting of the new creek bed 
required an exchange of land 
among ranchers in the area who 
suddenly found th^ had a creek to 


cross to reach their bams and hay 
fields. 

The meandering dry creek bed 
was wide and not too deep, and it 
gradually was adopted as a road 
by ranchers in the area. 

On June 8,1896, Henry Book- 
sin Jr. (Booksin Avenue in the 
area is named for the family) and 
his neighbors petitioned county 
supervisors to have the road— 
“traveled a great number of years” 
... become a county highway. 

Orchardist Booksin, whose 
father was a German immigrant 
who came to California in the gold 
rush, had cherries and apricots on 
Dry Creek Road. Among “his 
neighbors” in the 1890s were the 
Kirk brothers, Theophilus and 
Socrates who drove a herd of cattle 
from Missouri to California in 
1853. They were prominent 
orchardists who also pioneered in 
early Valley irrigation efforts. 


Kirkhomt 
Dorothy Farrington photo 
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22 Flickinger Avenue 


If the long haul by wagons 
over dusty, bumpy country roads 
prevented the best fruits from the 
Valley’s orchards getting to can¬ 
neries in the cities, why not bring 
the canneries to the orchards? 

This was the revolutionary 
idea of German-bom Joseph H. 
Flickinger along about 1880, and 
it paid off for some 40 years—until 
paved roads and flatbed trucks 
eliminated the need, and economic 
and other factors eliminated the J. 
H. Flickinger Orchard Cannery. 

Flickinger was 19 and lucky to 
be alive when he arrived in San 
FVandsco in November, 1849, from 
New York. 

Setting sail in mid-April, his 
ship was battered by a terrible 
snow storm rounding Cape Horn. 
Tlie sails and rudder froze and 
rendered the vessel helpless while 
it drifted for 20 days toward the 
South Pole. 

Icebergs and starvation tfareat- 



J.H.FHeklng»r 


ened crew and passengers, and 
rations were cut to one hardtack 
cracker and a cup of water a day, 
before the wind changed. 

Flickinger, who arrived in 
San Jose in December, 1849, ran a 
butcher business in the then- 
capital dty until the state legisla¬ 
ture moved out in 1851. He had 
been in the wholesale livestock 
business for more than a quarter 
of a century when he decided to 
switch to fruit production. 


Flickiuger began buying up 
the rich pasture and hay land in 
the Berryessa area in 1880 and 
putting in cherries, peaches, 
plums, apricots and c^er fruits, 
many vaxieties of which are not 
even heard of today. 

In 1886 he built his cannery in 
the middle of his orchards so that 
fruit could be picked dead ripe and 
canned the same day. 

Hundreds of Valley residents 
worked in the orchard and 
cannery, many of them coming to 
work on the electric trolley that 
ran past the cannery on Berryessa 
Road. 

Flickinger’s was considered a 
sort of marriage bureau back in 
the 1920e, recalled the late Gene 
Vennum, whose granddad, O. H. 
P. Vennum, was a pioneer resi¬ 
dent in Berryessa and a neighbor 
of the Flickingers. 

Vennum said girls from the 
old Normal School (San Jose State 
University) got summer jobs at 
the cannery for two reasons—to 
make money and to find a hus¬ 
band, “both of which they accom¬ 
plished.” 

The firm made its own cans 
but, for a number of years, custom- 
canned fruit in glass jars for 
shipment to England. 

The great oak trees that Flick¬ 
inger cleared to plant his fruit 
trees had their revenge, according 
to Vennum, in that they brought 
an oak root fungus winch killed 
whole sections of the orchard. Use 
of the flood waters of the Pesii- 
tenda Creek for irrigation also 
brought disease, and costs of drill- 
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Fowler Road 


Andrew Jackson Fowler, Mis¬ 
sourian who came overland to 
California in 1851, shared not only 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthdate, but 
also his aversion to slavery. 

Bom February 12, 1832, the 
fifth in a family of nine diildren 
whose father kept slaves to work 
the rich tobacco land along the 
Sheridian River, 19-year-old Andy 
promised when he left the farm he 
would be back to free the Fowler 
slaves. 

It took him 10 years of hard 
farm work in the Santa Clara 
Valley^first as a hired hand and 
then as his own boss—to earn 
enough cash to keep his promise. 


Then he went back to Missouri to 
carry out his mission. 

He had just completed the job 
when news of the firing on Fort 
Sumpter reached him, and he ske¬ 
daddled for the Santa Clara Val¬ 
ley, this time via the Isthmus. 
Upon his arrival he enlisted in the 
local militia, serving throughout 
the Civil War while farming. 

His first ranch was a 404-acre 
piece up on the Mt. Hamilton Road 
which he and his brother, Charles, 
ran. And then he picked up a 160- 
acre spread at Alum Rock Avenue 
and White Road which he gave up 
because the soil was poor. 

In 1867 he bought a 173-acre 
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ling wdls when the water levels 
dropped further cut into profits. 

The cannery closed in the late 
’20 b, and in 1935 the orchards were 
subdivided and Flickinger Avenue 
cut north firom Berryessa Road 
west of the cannery buildings. 

Joseph H. Flickinger died in 
1897 while the cannery was still 
making more than $100,000 
annually and shipping trainloads 
of canned finiit from the old San 
Jose depot. 

Today his “orchard cannery” 
and the old home where five Fli^- 
inger youngsters grew up are 
gone, and narrow little Flickinger 
Avenue is unrecognizable as it 
used to be only a few decades ago. 


ranch south of the little commu¬ 
nity of Evergreen, scraping out a 
lane into it off the main San Felipe 
Road. 

This became Fowler Road after 
A, J. offered to deed the land if the 
county would accept and maintain 
it as a county road. More than a 
century later residents of the Vil¬ 
lages, workers at United Tech¬ 
nology Corp. and students of 
Evergreen Valley College would 
go by the Fowler Road “Signpost” 
every day. 

A letter in the county file on 
Fowler Road contains a complaint 
of one of Fowler’s neighbors in 
later years, William Wehner, 
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whose vineyard is now site of The 
Villages, an adult community. 

Wehner, writing the county 
supervisors September 8, 1892, 
complained about the wholesale 
cutting of trees in the vallay, 

‘There are so few trees along 
the county roads in our valley that 
what there are left should be rig¬ 
idly preserved,” said Wehner, a 
Chicagoan who had bought 718 
acres of the old Jolm McCarty 
ranch south of Fowler in 1887. 

“To drive from San Jose to 
Evergreen during a hot summer 
day is like driving over the desert 
of Arizona.” 

No doubt A. J. Fowler agreed 
as he was a great believer in the 
planting of trees, especially along 
roadsides andinhis own beautiful 
garden. 

He contributed the eucalyptus 
trees which were planted in a dou¬ 
ble row along Alum Rock Avenue 
in the 1880s, and which stood until 
a widening project in the 1960s 
wiped them out. 

Fowler got the seed (“some 30 
to 40 varieties”) from a sea captain 
who brought them from Australia 
to San Francisco in 1882, recalled 
his granddaughter, Mrs. John 
Foisal. 

A. J. and his wife, Sarah 
Louise Wandell, were the parents 
of six children, including two who 
were deans of the medical profes¬ 
sion here for more than half-a- 
century. They were the late Dr. 
George Washington Fowler and 
his dentist brother. Dr. Arthur A. 
Fowler. 

The latter’s daughter. Miss 
Lynette Fowler, retired teacher, 
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said she remembered her grand¬ 
father “as a bearded man with a 
big voice.” She said her grand¬ 
mother did not like A. J.’s becurd 
and one night cut half of it off 
while he slept. 

“He had to shave it all off the 
next morning, but he let it grow 
back again.” 

Mrs. Poisal, Miss Fowler’s sis¬ 
ter, said her grandmother told of 
driving up to the Mt. Hamilton 
Road ranch where A. J. and his 
brother were “batching it” and 
finding a “barrel-full of socks with 
holes in them.” 

Besides orchard and vine¬ 
yard, “granddad bought a thresh¬ 
ing machine and his crew worked 
Central Coast grain fields for 42 
years,” Mrs Poisal said. In his own 
fields, he left one oak tree when he 
deared the land. 

Mrs. Leland Prussia, daugh¬ 
ter of Dr. George W. Fowler, 
remembered her grandparents’ 
story of the beautiful orange trees 


Dr. Osov* Fowler 

that grew so tall “you could pick 
Ihemframtheseoandrstoiy windows.” 

Dr. George Fowler, who died 
in 1962, was Santa Clara County’s 
longest practicing physidan—61 
years. His office was for many 
years in the Warburton building 
now at tile San Jose Historical 
Museum. 

Dr. Fowler, who served for a 
time as administrator of the 
County Hospital, didn’t bdieve in 
employing a receptionist or keep¬ 
ing books. He never sent a bill, 
contending “people will pay if 
they can”, and they did. 

Some of Dr. Fowler’s surgical 
tools were donated to the Museum 
by his daughter, Mrs. Prussia, and 
are on display in the doctor’s 
office. 
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Frenchmans Road 



Mv fBm wAare 8ipnft>rtf Univmnit^ atanda today 


The ghost of a French political 
refugee whose real name was Pau¬ 
lin Caperon is alive and well on 
the Stanford University campus. 

Frenchman’s and Peter Coutts 
Roads are “Signposts” on campus 
streets named for the mysterious 
Frenchman who came to America 
under an alias after the Franco- 
Prussian War over a century ago. 
For a brief time he lived on whatis 
aow part of the Stanford campus. 

Paulin Caperon borrowed the 
name and passport of a recently 
deceased relative, withdrew a mil¬ 
lion dollars from a Swiss bank and 
fled to America with his wife, two 
children and their governess. 

He stepped off the train in 
Mayfield (now the California Ave¬ 
nue district of Palo Alto) one day 
in 1874, and just as mysteriously 
left five years later. 

He came as Peter Coutts, aged 
53, white-haired, reserved and ob¬ 
viously wealthy. 

He bought 1,400 acres of land 
utrest of Mayfield, now the part of 
t^he campus bordering Stanford- 
•Avenue, and established a stock 
farm. 

Besides blooded dairy cattle 
he had race horses, a kennel of 
dogs and poultry. He built a home 
(still in use a century later ott 
flscondido Road) fine bams, and 
started construction of a water 
system employing tunnels to cany 
ihe water to various parts of the 
farm. 

It didn’t take long for the leg¬ 
ends to begin building. 

A San Francisco newspaper¬ 
man tried unsuccessfully to con¬ 
spire with French officials to 


extort money from the exiled 
Frenchman. The resulting public- 
i^ gave rise to the legend that 
Caperon had absconded with a 
large sum belonging to the French 
government. 

The truth apparently was the 
money he used to come to America 
was bis own. He founded a liberal 
newspaper in Paris after the war, 
and got so embroiled in the politics 
of the period, he was forced to flee. 
Later the Swiss bank failed, and 
an effort was made to force him to 
return the million, according to his 
granddaughter. Mm. Charles E. 
Berlin, of Medford, Oregon, who 
was interviewed at Stanford in 
1953. 

By 1880, the political scene in 
France had calmed, and so Ca¬ 
peron packed up his family and 
went home. 


He sold hie land to Leland 
Stanford, patched up the difficulty 
with the Swiss bruik, and recov¬ 
ered property lost in the Franco- 
Prussian War. He died in Bo]> 
deaux in 1889. 

Mrs. Berlin did much to put 
the record straight, but legends die 
hard, especially when they are 
helped along by physical evidence 
such as bits of l^ck walls, tunnels, 
a windowless brick tower and a 
bridge in the middle of a dry field. 

As late as 1932 there was a 
rumor that a Los Altos man had 
found $8,000in $20 gold pieces in a 
hollow tree near the tower. 

Mrs. Berlin said the brick struc¬ 
ture, located off Old Page Mill 
Road, was a water tower, not part 
of a fort. The bridge in Monsieur 
Caperon’s day really did have 
water under it. 
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Thezenmantsafthefarm etnio- 
tures are in the areas of French¬ 
man’s Hoad and in “Fmndiman’s 
Terrace” area at Page Mill and 
Peter Coutts Roads. 

With all these place names, it 
seems certain the ghost and the 
legends of the “mysterious” French¬ 
man will enjoy long lives on the 
Stanford campus. 



Gish Road 


October brings color to the 
aspen groves along tiie Truckee 
River and the first snowflakes to 
Sierra peaks, serving once again 
to remind travelers winter is 
coming. 

Forthe long-ago coveted wagon 
pioneers not already over the 
mountains it was a time of hurry 
andof watching the sky for clouds, 
remembering the fate of the Donner 
party. 

Autumn in those days saw the 
great white-topped wagons wind¬ 
ing down out of the Sierra on the 
last leg of the fbur-to-six-month 
journey. 

Among those who fallowed the 
sun across deserts and mountains 
were the Glovers, the Hughs and a 
49er named David Ellison Gish, 
strangers who would become 
“familsr” and add their names to 
some colorful chapters in the his¬ 
tory of the new land. 

If the 19-year-old Gish hadn’t 
left the farm in Indiana to seek his 
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fortune in California’s Mother 
Lode, San Jose’s history might not 
be enriched with tales of the rescue 
of the Donner Party, early law 
enforcement, 1906 earthquake mail 
service, and a train wreck, 

Gish, whose name was to be 
fastened to “Signposts” on an early 
road out north of San Jose’s city 


limits, joined a parly of 30 headed 
for Ccdifomia in the spring of1849. 
The wagons pulled by oxen moved 
out from Council Bluffs on May 
10 and reached Weberville near 
Plaoerville four months later. 

That this was a tend-to-busi- 
ness, responsible and sober bunch 
is indicated by Gish’s statement 
that only two of the 72 head of cat¬ 
tle died enroute and the only “spir¬ 
its” on the wagon train, 16 gallons 
of brandy hauled along in case of 
illness, still were untapped when 
the wagons were unhitched for the 
last time in California. 

Gish spent a year panning 
gold with varied success before 
settling in Santa Clara Valley. He 
first took up land three miles west 
of Santa Clara, but in March 1851 
he married Mary Jane Glover, a 
widow with two sons, and moved 
to the proparly north of San Jose. 

Here in 1853 it is said the 
area’s first artesian well was on 
his property and the next year 





he built the first brick house 
constructed outside the San Jose 
dty limits. 

The Gish farm was on the 
north side of Gish Road about 
where Highway 17 cuts across. 

Mrs. Gish was a pioneer of 
1846, having come overland with 
her husband, Aquilla Glover, and 
traveling for a time with the 
Donners, Reeds and other mem¬ 
bers of the group which later were 
caught by the early blizzard in the 
Sierras. 

Glover was one of the leaders 
In the first relief party of seven 
that went to the rescue of the 
snowbound families in February 
L847. He had the difficult task of 
telling Mrs. James Frazier Reed 
she would have to leave two of her 
children behind because they were 
too weak to travel. 

He promised on his word as a 
Mason to return for 3-year-old 
Tommy and 8-year-old Patty, but 
their father, leading the second 
party, relieved him of his pledge 
and himself brought the children 
to safety and eventually to a home 
in San Jose. 

The Glovers lived in San 
PVancisco and Aquilla went to the 
mines at Georgetown. He died in 
November 1849 as a result of his 
ordeal in the Sierra as well as 
exposure in the mines, and his 
widow and children moved to San 
Jose. 

Ten children were born to 
Mary Jane and David Gish: Sarah 
G., George W., Mary Josephine, 
David W., Aquilla E., Ellison E., 
Thomas J., Emma, Joseph L. and 
Ida. 


Mary Josephine married Thom¬ 
as M. Hughs, who had made the 
overland wagon journey as a boy 
in 1852, the family settling in the 
booming mining town of Spanish 
Flat, El Dorado County. He came 
to San Jose in 1862 and nine years 
later married the Gish girl. Hughs 
was a deputy under famed Sheriff 
John H. Adams in the 1860s and 
for 12 years was on the San Jose 
police force, saving the life of a fel¬ 
low officer and gettiiig shot in the 
head by “a desperate criminal.” 

One of their sons, Frank L. 
Hughs, who was to become assis¬ 
tant postmaster and superinten¬ 
dent of mails in San Jose, was 
nearly killed while working as a 
fireman on a passenger train 
between San Francisco and San 
Jose in 1901. The train and an 
engine met head-on and the engi¬ 
neer and Hughs jumped seconds 
before the impact. Ihe engineer 
was killed. 

When the great quake hit the 
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morning of April 18,1906, Frank 
Hughs was the only clerk on duty 
in the post office(now the San Jose 
Museum of Art). In an interview 
upon his retirement in 1950 (he 
died in 1957), Hughs said “people 
were using old dgar box tops and 
anything they could get their 
hands on to write to relatives out 
of state. We couldn’t even supply 
them with postage. The building 
was a shambles and I had to use a 
bam lantern to work with on the 
night shift.” 

Of the Gish sons, David W. 
was an engineer with San Jose gas 
companies and later the Red Star 
Laundry where he invented an oil 
burner with a double steam jet. 
Aquilla E. Gish farmed in Bishop 
(Inyo Counfy) where his mother 
died November 4,1904. Thomas J. 
was a farmer north of San Jose. 

David Ellison Gish died two 
months after his wife and lies 
beside her in Oak Hill Memorial 
Park. 
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Hopkins 6 
Parkinson Avenues 


Two men, the sons of a Civil 
War surgeon turned banker and 
the adopted son of a pioneer rail¬ 
road tycoon, are the “fathers” of 
Palo Alto. 

The names on “Signposts” 
marking two short streets behind 
the city’s Rinconada Park are: 

“Hopkins” for Timothy Hop¬ 
kins, adopted son of Mark Hop¬ 
kins, one of the “Big Four” of 
Central Pacific Railroad fame, 
and “ParkinBon” for John Francis 
Parkinson, who immigrated from 
Iowa for his health and stayed to 
help build the city next door to 
Ldand Stanford Junior University. 

Hopkins bought the land and 
laid out the town site. Parkinson 
took it from there. 

With Leland Stanford’s 
money, Hopkins bought 737.5 
acres of grain fields and oak 
groves from the Seale brothers, 
Thomas and Henry, and from 
John Greer. This was in 1888, the 
same year Parkinson arrived. 

The land was part of Rin¬ 
conada del Arroyo de San Fran- 
cisquito, a Mexican land grant 
inherited by Maria Antonia Mesa 
who married Greer, an Irish sea 
captain. The Seales were San 
Frandsco builders who had bought 
part of the San Frandsquito grant 
in the 1860s. 

Stanford was one of the mil¬ 
lionaire builders of the Central 
Pacific, along with Hopkins’ 
father, Mark Hc^kms, and with 
Collie Huntington and Charles 
so 
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Crodrar. Stanford purchased 660 
acres next door to what would 
become Palo Alto in the 1870s for a 
stock farm. After his only son’s 
death, he decided to build the uni¬ 
versity as a memorial. 

The Leland Stanford Junior 
University opened in October 
1891. Stanford (the father) died 
within two years. 

Stanford had come to Califor¬ 
nia during the gold rush and made 
a fortune as a merchant in Sacra¬ 
mento and the Mother Lode. He 
was governor of California during 
the Civil War. 

Mayfield already existed 
when Stanford decided he needed 
a town next to his university, but 
because it wouldn’t close its 


saloons, Stanford chose land to 
the north. 

Stanford, who had an estate 
on the north bank of San Frands- 
quito Creek in San Mateo County, 
named most streets in his new 
town for authors and statesmen, 
and it was not until later a “Hop¬ 
kins Avenue” was added. 

This was Parkinson’s doing 
some 16 years after the February 
1889 founding of Palo Alto. 

Parkinson started a lumber 
and hardware business in 1891 in 
the little town whidi then was 
called University Park. He served 
as its first postmaster, helped 
organize the first bank, was first 
mayor and first president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, donated, 
the lumber for the first school and 
built the first trolley line. 



Ttmoth/Hopkkn 




His subdivision, Alba Park, 
was the first addition to the origi¬ 
nal town and he named one of its 
streets for his friend, Hopkins. 
Later an avenue in this tract north 
of Embarcadero and Middlefield 
roads was renamed for Parkinson. 

Hopkins was treasurer of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, a di¬ 
rector of the Wells Fargo Bank 
and Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and was given one of 
two life trusteeships of Stanford 
University. He also founded Hop¬ 
kins Marine Station at Pacific 
Grove, which later was turned 
over to the University. 

Hopkins died January 2,19S6, 


at the age of 77. 

Parkinson, who once noted he 
had made and lost fortunes in Palo 
Alto, “but didn’t know of a better 
place to do either,” died September 
6,1966, at the age of 91. 


Although the avenues which 

bear their names are relatively 
short, the list of contributions 
Hopkins and Parkinson made to 
the beginnings of Palo Alto are 
long on the pages of its history. 


It loomed above the bleak marsh¬ 
lands east of Mayfield, Its hull cracking 
In the sun and salt winds off the bay, 
waiting for the coming of the second 
great flood to cover the earth and all 
upon It 

Sometimes when the tide was high 
and storms had swollen Matadero 
Greek and inundated the marshes, it 
Moated briefiy, but mostly it squatted in 
the mud. 

Who remembers Twinkle's Ark, 
now gone for more than half a century? 

Who remembers the builder, Al¬ 
phonse Trinqual, man of mystery, Bible 
student, inventor, bicycle repairman, 
believer in the universal brotherhood of 
man? 

Harry Mills, retired long-time Palo 
Alto city employee whose lifetime 
hobby had been ducks, remembered 
the musiached ark builder with his 
blackened pipe and his coat held with 
twine. 

As a teenager. Mills and his pals 
hiked over the marshlands (South 


Palo Alto) hunting ducks. They often 
slopped for a drink from the ever- 
flowing artesian well near the strange 
craft and a chat with the eccentric old 
man who lived in it. 

“We’d talk about ducks—how the 
hunting was. Twinkle (that’s what we 
called him) could quote any passage 
from the Bible you asked for," Mills 
recalled. 

He lived out there for years. Mills 
said. There was no road, but he had a 
bicycle and would ride in to Smith’s 
shop In the Circle (Alma street and 
University avenue). 

Early newspaper articles contain 
only meager Information on Alphonse 
Trinqual. He reportedly came from 
southern France to New York and then 
to the Bay Area in the early 1870s. He 
moved around before going to Mayfield 
late in 1903. 

On January 1,1905, he opened a 
bicycle repair shop in foe Williams 
building on Lincoln street(now Califor¬ 
nia Avenue). 


He became obsessed with foe idea 
another flood was coming and began 
building his ark near his shop in his 
spare time. 

He built the vessel of redwood and 
pine, 80 feet long with high sides of the 
style of a Cape Cod dory. It had an oval 
cabin with portholes and plenty of stor¬ 
age space, but no room for animals. 

About 1910 he sold foe shop and 
had livery stable owner Peter Grimley 
put wheels under foe not-yet finished 
ark to roll it two miles into foe marsh¬ 
land. When the wheels bogged down, 
winches were used, and finally foe ark 
was dsposited In foe slough. 

Along about 1920 the Mackay 
Radio and Telegraph Co., owner of the 
land where Tranqual had deposited 
his ark, was getting ready to build its 
626-foot radio tower that was to be a 
Bayshore freeway iandmark for many 
years. 

The company ousted the hermit of 
foe swamps and set fire to his ark. 

“It took a week and a half to bum 
it" Mills remembered. 
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Laguna Avenue 


The bid was $2,000. 

Charles Weber nudged John 
Gilroy. 

“The man is crazy,” Gilroy 
observed, shaking his head. 

William Fisher, an ex-sea cap¬ 
tain lately up from Mexico, Weber, 
Gilroy and several other stockmen 
were bidding on the 19,972.92-acre 
Rancho Laguna Seca at a sheriffs 
sale in 1846. 

Fisher had just upped the bid 
to $2,000, a jump of several 
hundred dollars. He was deter¬ 
mined to have the randi, but the 
other cattlemen also wanted the 
oak-dotted black land that 
stretched the width of the valley 
a dozen miles south of the Pueblo 
of San Jose. 

With each small increase by 
the others, Fisher would jump a 
thousand and finally, at $6,000 the 
other bidders gave up, muttering 
no sane man would pay that much 
for so few acres when there was 
more land around than anyone 
knew what to do with. 

Fisher’s ranch, as it became 
known, took in most of the valley 
between the 12-mile House 
(Coyote) and the north city limits 
of what became Morgan Hill where 
$6,000 wouldn’t buy an acre 150 
years later. 

Laguna Seca (dry lake) was 
originally granted by Governor 
Jose Figueroa to Juan Alvirez in 
1834, Alvirez lost it because of 
debts incurred by “guests” who 
camped on the rancho. 

As the story goes, Manuel 
Micheltorena, governor of Calif¬ 
ornia during 1842-44, was en¬ 


camped on the rancho when an 
army of revolutionists from San 
Jose decided to drive them out of 
the country. 

The rebels, led by Jose Castro 
and headed by two companies of 
riflemen (trappers and other for^ 
signers) under Charles Weber, 
marched on the camp under cover 
of darkness and rain the night of 
November 22, 1844. They got 
within a few hundred yards of the 
camp, but the accidental dis¬ 
charge of a rifle sent Ihem fleeing 
for cover in the nearby hills. 

For three days the envoys 
from each camp met between the 
installations to negotiate terms. 
The rebels promised amnesty if 
Micheltorena would disband his 
convict army and leave Califor^ 
nia. 

In between conferences, the 
riflemen went through maneuvers 
and target practice which no 
doubt helped persuade the gov¬ 
ernor to agree to the Treaty of 


Laguna Seca, which he signed 
December 1. 

He was supposed to reimburse 
his host, Alvirez, but did not and 
the latter was forced to sell the 
rancho at the auction in which 
Fisher was the high bidder. 

Fisher was a Bostonian who 
went to sea as a cabin boy at the 
age of 12, sailing on a clipper ship 
plying the tallow and hide trade 
on the California coast. 

Some years later he made 
trading trips to Baja Califomia 
and at Cape San Lucas in 1884 
married liberata Cesena. In 1846 
he came north to San Jose, buying 
the rancho and opening a store in 
the pueblo. He returned for his 
family the following year, but con¬ 
tinued to live in San Jose until 
1849 when his health failed and he 
retired to the ranch. 

He was a membw of the 12- 
man junta, or council, appointed 
by Alcalde (Mayor) John Burton 
in December, 1846, and was still 
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involved in pueblo affairs as late 
as 1848. 

Fisber died at the age of 37 in 
1850, a few months before his 
youngest son, Fiacro, was bom. 
His wife outlived two more hus¬ 
bands and died early in this 
century. 

Both Fiacro and his older 
brother, Thomas, married daugh¬ 
ters of Julian Hanks, a Connecti¬ 


cut sea captain associated with 
the elder Fisher in Baja Califor^ 
nia. A daughter, Mary, first ma]> 
ried Dan Murphy and then Peter 
Colombet, both land barons in the 
South County area. 

The “dry lake" has shrunk 
and is marked by swampy areas 
west of Coyote where tules and 
cattails grow and ponds form in 
the rainy season. 


Still open land, it is destined to 
become another industricd area of 
Silicon Valley by the 1990 b. 

Laguna Avenue “Signposts” 
off broad Santa Teresa Boulevard 
and ancient Monterey Road are a 
small reminder of the great rancho 
Captain William Fisher bought for 
just over 30 cents an acre five 
years before California became a 
state. 


Lawrence Expressway 


Ever hear of Bull Expressway? 

You might have if Alfred Ches¬ 
ter Bull hadn’t changed his name 
to Lawrence. But it seems unlikely. 

Bull in the early 1850s gave 
his adopted name of Lawrence to 
the railroad station and a road 
which more than a century later 
became one of the major across- 
valley expressways. He was bom 
in 1810 in Boston, where the Bull 
name had been known since the 
first family members came over 
from England in 1635. 

Because of teasing by his 
schoolmates, young Alficed Ches¬ 
ter Bull had his family name 
changed to Lawrence by an act of 
the Masscujhusetts Legislature. 

His new name survives on 
Lawrence Expressway through 
parts of Santa Clara, Sunnyvale 
and San Jose. The expressway 
follows roughly the old route of 
Lawrence Station Road, one of the 
earliest county roads in this area. 

Albert Chester Lawrence was 



a carpenter and piano maker by 
trade, married, and the father of 
nine when the gold fever caught 
up with him in 1849. 

Coming by sea route to San 
Francisco, he spent nearly two 
years mining for gold before set¬ 
tling down on a squatter’s claim 
northwest of the little town of 
Santa Clara. 

His son, Alfred Jr., came out 
in 1852 to help dear the land and 
get the crops planted and when the 
rest of the family arrived in Jan¬ 
uary, 1861, they had the house 
nearly built. 


The Lawrences raised hay 
and grain in the beginning, 
switching to orchards and alfalfa 
and strawberries later on. In 1874 
a newspaper reporter wrote A. C. 
Lawrence was experimenting 
with crossing soft-shelled al¬ 
monds onto peaches, and muscat 
grapes onto roots of the Isabella 
variety. He also claimed to have a 
remedy for curly leaf in peach 
trees—“sowing ground gypsum 
early in the morning when the 
dew is still on the trees.” 

Lawrence Road goes back to 
1852 when it was laid out to enable 
farmers between the redwoods 
andthebay to get their wheat, hay 
and lumber to the ships at Alviso. 
Petitioners for the road urged 
haste in building because the 
“prairie’ ’ was rapidly being fenced 
and land prices were going up. 

Lawrence and his co-signers 
for the early road... Henry Lillick, 
Joe Norwood, Jim Enright, and 
others ... ought to see heights to 
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which land values rose by the 
19808, if they thought they were 
“going up” in 18621 

In 1863, when the railroad 
between San Frandsoo and San 
Jose was being built, A. C. Law¬ 
rence gave a right-of-way through 
his 60 acres and the station there 
became known as Lawrence’s, or 
Lawrence Station. Grain and hay 
wardiouses were built, there was 
a post-office from January 1,1887, 
until April 30, 1935, and two 


churches and the Braly School 
were located nearby, 

Lawrence was station agent 
until his death in March, 1886, two 
years after he and his wife, Rhoda, 


celebrated their Golden Wedding 
anniversary. 

Nothing remains to remind 
old-timers of Lawrence Station 
today. 


29 Lightston Alley 


Franz Lichtenstein was one of 
San Jose’s most prominent early 
citizens, a generous man who 
owned a big hunk of downtown 
San Jose and gave much of it 
away. 

His property included the 
block bounded by Market, Santa 
Clara, First and Post (originally 
called El Dorado) streets, as well 
as lots on First and on Mwket. 

With Charles Weber he kept 
one of the pueblo’s few stores and 
he served as city treasurer in the 
early months afrmr San Jose was 
incorporated by act of the Legisla¬ 
ture on March 27,1860. 

He is remembered by “Sign¬ 
posts” on a one -block street, now 
called Lightston “Alley,” cut 
through the heart of his property. 

Franz Lichtenstein was bom 
in Bavaria in 1821 and he became 
Frank Ldghtstone (later dropping 
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the “e”) when he came to America 
and the West Coast some 20 years 
later. He gave the dty the land 
for Lightston Street in January 
1865, while a member of the dfy 
council. 

When the first firefighting 
company was organized in Janu¬ 
ary 1854, Lightston (a member of 
the volunteer company) agreed to 
lease a lot to the dty for 26 cents a 
year, providing a firehouse was 
built in the first 12 months. 

The two-story structure which 
housed Hook and Ladder Co. No. 
1, and eventually two other com¬ 
panies, faced Lightston Street and 
was in use for 15 years, when 
larger quarters became necessary. 

Old dty council minutes note 
the dty rented rooms and build¬ 
ings from Lightston for use as dty 
offices and council chambers, b& 
ginning in July 1861, when a sin 


gle room was procured for $40 a 
month. 

Either he upped the rent or 
was furnishing larger quarters, be¬ 
cause the old minutes note that in 
November 1864, the city paid 
Councilman Lightston $300 for 
three months’ rent. In July 1856, 
lightston was paid $46 for rent of 
a room that served as the dty jail. 

Frank Lightston was already 
one of the dty’s most influential 
dtizens in 1849, when San Jose 
needed a statehouse to help dnch 
its bid for the first California state 
capitol. 

Lightston was one of 19 San 
Jose citizens who put up the 
money to buy the two-story wood 
frame and adobe building which 
housed the “Legislature of a thou¬ 
sand drinks,” 

In May 1855 he gave anolher 
piece of land for another one-block 




















street named Fountain. Both light- 
ston and Fountain are still called 
’‘alleys” although both were offi¬ 
cially designated streets when ac¬ 
cepted by the city fathers. 

Besides serving as city treas¬ 
urer and councilman, lightston 
was also a deputy under Sheriffs J. 
H. Adams and N. R. Harris in the 
18608 and 70s. 

Frank Lightston first came to 
Oregon and in the summer of 1845 
joined a party of 39 California- 
bound men led by mountain man 
■James Clyman and overland emi¬ 
grant Green McMahon. The group 
included James W. Marshall, who 
was to discover gold at Sutter's 
Mill in January 1848. 

Lightston wasn't as caught up 
in the gold rush as some of San 
Jose's early citizens, and report¬ 
edly stayed to mind file store. 

His granddaughter, Mrs. 
Juanita Sebring, living in Salinas 
in 1981, remembered no family 
stories about Grandpa Frank and 
file gold rush. 

In 1849 Lightston married 
Juana Soto, a descendant of 
Spanish pioneers, and the couple 
raised eight children—five sons 
and three daughters, all of whom 
were bom in the big adobe home at 
Lightston and Santa Clara Streets. 




It was at this intersection after the 
turn of the century that the first 
branch of the Bank of Italy (Bank 
of America) was located. 

James Louis Lightston, Mrs. 
Sebring’s father, also worked for 
the City of San Jose, serving as 
deputy treasurer and city license 
collector for 30 years prior to his 
death in 1939. 

Another son, Frank, served in 
Company B., First U.S. Infantry, 
in the Spanish-American War and 
later worked at Fort Mason in San 
Francisco. Charles J. Lightston 
was deputy city derk early in this 
century and later county asses¬ 
sor and tax collector. 

Frank Lightston, who became 
a U.S. citizen in 1866, lived to see 
his adopted dty grow and change 
from a tiny pueblo with half a 
dozen adobe business houses 
squatting beside dirt streets. 

As councilman in 1854, he 
dealt with such weighty issues as 
artesian wells overflowing in the 
business district, the need for 
additional dty office space, and 
construction of a jail. 


Llgtaston adoba on £ Santo Ctofi smaaf 



During his term of office 
Lightston offered to defray part of 
the cost of alterations to enlarge 
the coundl chambers, but appar¬ 
ently no action was taken, and it 
was decided to build a dty hall on 
North Market Street. 

Frank Lightston died in 
December 1886, at the age of 66, 
and his wife in September 1897. 
They and most of their children 
8ure buried in Santa Clara Mission 
Cemetery. 
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Mayfield Avenue 


There are getting to be fewer 
area reeidenta who remember 
Mayfield. 

A town that grew up around a 
stage stop, Mayfidd since 1926 
has been the part of South Palo 
Alto bounded by Cambridge 
Avenue, El Camino Real, Page 
Mill Road and the railroad tracks 
along Alma Street. 

Modem reminders of old May- 
field are “Signposts” on a curving 
avenue through Stanford Univer¬ 
sity campus. This is the remains of 
the old road that ran east and west 
across the valley when lumbering 
was a major industry in the fore¬ 
sted hills and Mayfield was a 
thriving trading center. 


Mayfield had its beginnings 
in 1855 when the post office was 
established in Unde Jim Otter^ 
son’s cabin. He suggested the 
name “Mayfidd” which another 
settler, Elisha O. Crosby, had 
given his 250-acre farm. 

Crosby was a San Jose lawyer 
who had hdped draft the Califor¬ 
nia state constitution. 

In 1863, Crosby bought land 
from the Robles brothers who were 
sdling off hunks of their rancho to 
meet gambling debts, taxes and 
legal fees. Crosby got the land for 
$2,000, naming it Mayfidd Farm. 

Otterson, a Scot from Caneula, 
built a cabin near the crossroads 
of the stage road (El Camino Real) 


and what is now California 
Avenue. He operated a saloon, inn 
and stage stop, induding the mail 
service that began on June 2,1885. 

By the end of the year, the set¬ 
tlement boasted a butcher shop, 
general store, blacksmith and a 
log cabin sdiool. 

During the 1850s, attorney 
Jeremiah J. Clarke bought up 
some of the Robles brothers’ land. 
Still another attorney, Joseph S. 
Wallis, bought the Crosby place 
and built a mandon for his wife 
Sarah. 

Others, including William 
Paul, Lambert Dornberger, 
Andrew Pitman and Jesus Ramos 
also came to live in the Mayfidd 
area during these years. 

Two big events took place in 
the 1860s. The first was the arrival 
of the railroad in 1863. Then, 
through the efforts of William 
Paul, a towndte was laid out and 
filed on March 20,1867. 

This decade brought Joseph 
P. Ponce, Judge Comdius Van 
Buren, Leonard Distd, Charles G. 
Myrick, tiie DudEer brotiiers, Peter 
Towns, the Germans Frederick 
William Weisshaar, Peter 
Spacher and Bernard Mayer. 

William Page, for whom Page 
Mill Road is named, established a 
lumber yard. A. G. Rich built the 
first brick structure in Mayfidd. 

The town soon boasted five 
saloons. 

In the 1870s, retired San Fran- 
dsco financier Edward Barron 
bought and enlarged the already 
huge Wallin mansion. 

Ldand Stanford purchased 
7,600 acres northwest of Masrfidd 
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and named it Palo Alto in honor of 
the tall redwood beside San Fran- 
cisquito Creek. 

Mayfield prospered during the 
708 as a shipping center for grain 
and lumber. 

By the early ’SOs, Mayfield's 
economy was faltering. According 
to the Palo Alto Historical Associ¬ 
ation publication, “The Story of 
Mayfield, 1860-1925," only the 
saloons—then there were 13 of 
them—appeared to be doing a 
thriving business. But die saloons 
were blamed for an increase in 
crime that was giving Mayfield a 
had reputation. 

Then came the famous meet- 
in g between Stanford and the peo¬ 
ple of Mayfield... and with it the 
town's one chance for posterity. 

T. B. Scott, early editor of the 
Mayfield News tells of a meeting 
on a street comer in 1886 at which 
newly elected U. S. Senator Stan¬ 
ford explained his plans to build a 
university. He said he would need 
n town to provide housing and 


shopping for those connected with 
the school. 

Since there wasn’t anything 
closer than Mayfield, Stanford 
told the townspeople he would like 
to see it become the university 
town. But Stanford attached one 
condition: the saloons must dose. 

“Fine,” said the good citizens 
of Mayfield. 

“Nothing doing,” said the 
saloon owners and their cus- 
tomos. 

Mayfield didn’t get a second 
chance. Palo Alto came into exis' 


tence, minus saloons, and became 
the university town. 

As Palo Alto grew, Mayfield 
declined. But with incorporation 
in July 1903, the older town began 
to make a comeback. 

The following year, the Board 
of Trustees passed an ordinance 
which finally banned saloons. 
Real estate sales picked up. Side¬ 
walks and a sewer system were 
completed. 

For a decade Mayfield pros¬ 
pered. 

It was in 1918 in a long battle 
over funding of improvements to 
Main Street, then part of El 
Camino (the state highway) that 
the first talk of annexation to Palo 
Alto surfaced. 

Six years later, an election 
saw rejection of the annexation 
move by 26 votes. 

The losers blamed defeat on 
transient cannery workers. Before 
the canneries opened for the sea¬ 
son in 1925, another election was 
held. The vote was reversed. 

On July 2, 1926, Palo Alto 
voted to annex Mayfield. 















J1 McAbee Road 


It wasn’t molehills that made 
mountains (of cash) for the son of 
Edward Macabee... it was gopher 
mounds on his cousin’s farm out 
on Almaden Eoad at the tum-of-the- 
centuxy. 

The little critters with their fat 
jowls and buck teeth were threat¬ 
ening to destroy the orchard. 
Zephyr Macabee had a barber 
business in Los Gatos, but his doc¬ 
tor had advised him to get out into 
the frash air and sunshine. 

So he decided to turn the bar¬ 
ber business over to someone else 
and took on the gopher problem. 

Nothing seemed to work. He 
tried poison and traps, but could 
not stem the invasion of the beady- 
eyed little rodents. 

Not finding a scrap of for in 
any of the traps one morning, a 
disgusted Zephyr Macabee vowed 
“there’s got to be a better trap.” He 
went home and with pliers, tin- 
snips and wire, he built one. Labor- 
saving machines designed and 
built by the McAbee’s later elimi¬ 
nated much of the handwork. 

The Macabee gopher trap is 
still a favorite of springtime gar¬ 
deners faced with invasions of the 
burrowing beasts in lawn and 
flower bed. 

Placed in the gopher’s run, or 
tunnel, the trap is set by pushing 
open the wire jaws and hooking an 
attadied wire to the trigger plate. 
Mr. Gopher comes along, gets his 
fatlittle body over the opened jaws 
and the minute his pink little nose 
touches the trigger plate, the trap 
is sprung and it’s goodby gopher. 

Now Los Gatos’ oldest indus¬ 
try, the gopher catcher is still 
eo 


painted “Macabee green” and is 
still being manufactured in the 
same building on Loma Alta Ave¬ 
nue by members of the Macabee 
family. 
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In the beginning, Macabee 
drove around the country peddling 
his traps to farmers, but it wasn’t 
long before word of the sure-fire 
quality of the trap spread and 
orders began coming in from 
farmers across the nation. 

The gopher-trapping job the 
young barber took up at the turn of 
the century became big business, 
and McAbee traps will continue to 
be made so long as there are 
gophers... which likely will he as 
long as there is crabgrass in the 
firont lawn or aphids on the rose 
bushes. 

Zephyr Macabee was a native 
of Malone (Franklin County) N. Y. 
and had come to California with 


his family in the 1860s. His par¬ 
ents, Edward and Mathilda (Fran¬ 
cis) Macabee, first settled on a 
farm in the Union district, but his 
dad left the land for hotel-keeping, 
and for many years operated the 
Alpine House in Los Gatos. 

The family was part of a large 
clan which came out of Canada to 
Franklin Counly, N. Y., and then 
moved on to California. 

Part of the family spelled the 
name McAbee, and Mitchell Mc- 
Abee and his family of nine child¬ 
ren settled on farms in Almaden 
township. 

It wcuB one of Mitchell’s boys 
who gave his cousin Zephyr the 
gopher-catdiing job. 

Big families ran in the Mc¬ 
Abee clan and most of them 
farmed, although several got into 
the lumber industry in the moun¬ 
tains above Los Gatos and over in 
Boulder Creek. 

Mitchell’s children were Jane, 
who married a man named Ben¬ 
nett; Lena, who married Herman 
Kooser, one of the early settlers out 
on the road to the New Almaden 
mines, and Joseph, George, Wil¬ 
liam, Herman, Jolm, Louis and 
Edward (there seems to have been 
an Edward in every family down 
through the generations). 

Herman McAbee married Lena 
Bose, whose dad, George, owned a 
chunk of farm land south of Red¬ 
mond Road, which later became 
the Herman McAbee farm. 

It was Lena McAbee who peti¬ 
tioned for McAbee Road in Sep¬ 
tember, 1911. 

The petition sought to extend 
the eiriatin g Norton Road (named 


for an early land owner) ttom Red¬ 
mond Road through lands of H. N. 
Mathews, Margaret Horstman, 
McAhee and up into the New 
Almaden Quicksilver Mining Co. 
property where a new mine shaft 
had been dug. 

According to Mrs. Dorothy 
Strickler of San Jose who grew up 
in that area and whose mother’s 
sister married into the McAhee 
clan, the road was needed to bring 
the ore from the new mine to the 


smelters at New Almaden. 

She remembered catching a 
ride on the wagons and trucks 
with other youngsters who at¬ 
tended the old Pioneer School 
north of Redmond Road. 

It was John Pfeiffer of the 
family which owned nearby Grey- 
stone quarry who in January, 
1912, suggested “Signposts” on 
the road bear the McAhee name. 

Mrs. Leora McAhee, widow of 
George McAhee who was a San 


Jose florist and the grandson of 
Mitchell McAhee, said she be¬ 
lieved the name was originally 
"Machbee” but apparently this 
spelling was dropped in favor of 
Macahee or McAhee. 

The old two-story farm houses 
are gone, and subdivisions have 
taken over the orchards, hut likely 
backyard gardeners along Mc- 
Abee Road are introducing new 
generations of gophers to the 
Macahee trap. 



McDaniel Avenue 


More than a century has 
passed and many battles have 
gone into the history hooks since 
the first Memorial Day was ob¬ 
served to honor the nation’s war 
dead. 

The special day was set aside 
during the Civil War and since 
tiien it is observed by most states 
to pay tribute to those who died not 
unly in the War Between the 
States, but all wars. 

Josiah Jennings McDaniel 
wore the grey uniform of a Johnny 
Eeb in the Civil War, serving as a 
Confederate Army officer at Wil¬ 
son Creek, Rlkhom Tavern, Look¬ 
out Mountain, Chickamauga and 
Missionary Ridge. 

Hecaught a pistol bulletin the 
neck and a swipe from a saber on a 
bright Sunday morning in April 
1362 at a place called Shiloh. 


McDaniel was a Kentuckian 
whose ancestors had come from 
Scotland to help settle Virginia 
and Kentucky, and whose father 
fought in the Seminole Indian 
War. 

Young Josiah, bom in Sep¬ 
tember 1837, grew up on his 
father’s farm, learned the carpen¬ 
ter’s trade in the spare hours when 
the chores were caught up, and 
managed to graduate from Ruth¬ 
erford College in Virginia. 

He did a bit of visiting around 
in nearby states, and in April 
1861, enlisted in the Second Mis¬ 
souri Confederate Volunteer In¬ 
fantry. 

Commissioned a first lieuten¬ 
ant light off, it wasn’t long before 
he was promoted to captain, and 
then, after recovering from his 
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wounds and returning to battle, to 
lieutenant colonel. 

After the battle at Missionary 
Ridge on November 26, 1863, 
Colonel McDaniel and his regi¬ 
ment were sent to serve out the 
remainder of the war in Arkansas 
and Missouri. 

Early in 1866, McDaniel and a 
dozen comrades set out on horse¬ 
back for Guaymas, Mexico, where 
they planned to found a colony. 
Finding the country in the midst 
of a revolution, and having had 
enough of fighting, the expedition 
gave up and headed back up 
north. 

McDaniel went to Denver, ob¬ 
tained a load of merchandise and 
drove hie wagons to Montana 
where he sold the goods at the min¬ 
ing camps and Ihen engaged in 
placer mining himself. 

In 1871 he was in San Jose, 
where for five years he operated a 
dry-goods store at the comer of 
Market and Santa Clara streets. 

During this period he also 
wooed and won Amanda Fine, 


daughter of Morgan Fine, a '4der 
who had a farm west of The 
Alameda near Santa Clara. 

In 1876, the colonel and his 
bride moved out to a four-acre 
farm beyond the southwest comer 
of the new Poplar Cify subdivision 
laid out between The Alameda and 
Union Avenue (now Park) from 
about Naglee Avenue to Newhall 
Street 

The fact the McDanid prop¬ 
erty was on an avenue named for 
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“Vengeance... Is Mine... I 
will Repay... Saith... The Lord.” 

These words carved on grave¬ 
stones in Oak Hill Memorial Park 
recall Santa Clara County’s only 
sextuple murder ... four fiom a 
single family whose name con¬ 


tinues on a “Signpost” in Camp¬ 
bell. 

“McGlincy Lane” (sometimes 
spelled “McGlincey”)—curving 
southwest off Union Avenue to 
Curtner was named for the Civil 
War colonel who married a widow 


the Union cause apparently didn’t 
bother the ex-Confederate soldier. 

He planted prunes and apri¬ 
cots and built a two-story home 
facing Union Avenue. He in¬ 
stalled an irrigation system opex- 
ated by gasoline engines. 

But the farm was not big 
enough to support the family of 
one girl and two boys, so McDaniel 
went back to carpenter work and 
became a contractor and builder of 
homes in the area. 

He was active in the Christian 
Church, lOOF Lodge, served two 
terms on the Hester School Dis¬ 
trict board and in 1876 ran unsuc¬ 
cessfully for the state assembly. 

He retired in 1894 and died in 
1918 a few days after World War I 
ended. 

Besides a simple marker in 
Santa Clara Mission Cemetery, 
the Colonel and his wife are 
remembered by “Signposts” on Mc¬ 
Daniel Avenue cut west firom near 
the family home early in thin cen¬ 
tury, about the time Union Avenue 
began to be called Park. 


with two children. They, along 
with two servants, were axed, shot 
or strangled to death on a spring 
night in 1896. 

The mass murder was accom¬ 
plished by the estranged husband 
of Colond McGlincy’s stepdaugh- 
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(.er, Hattie. The assailant, James 
C. Dunham, then fled on horse¬ 
back and was never found. 

In the decades since the posse 
jailed to track down Dunham, the 
einry of that bloody night in May 
has been revived dozens of times 
whenever a skeleton or a few 
bones are found in the Mt. Hamil¬ 
ton region where the murderer was 
reportedly last seen. 

Dunham was a student at the 
University of Santa Clara (then 
Santa Clara College) and may 
have gone to his father-in-law’s 
home to seek a reconciliation with 
his wife and infant son. 

The old two-story house, scene 
of five of the murders, stood until 
the 1960s when it was tom down 
by Steve Vietenheimer, owner of 
the remaining two acres of the old 


McGlincy orchard. Vietenheimer 
Lane deadends about where the 
bullet-riddled old house stood. 

Before it was the McGlincy 
place, it belonged to other early 
settlers of the area. First was Ben¬ 
jamin Casey, then L. M. Chase, 
and later Oscar C. Wells. 

The latter was the first hus¬ 
band of Mrs. McGlincy and the 
father of her son, James, and 
daughter, Hattie. Wells died in 
1883, leaving the ranch to his 
widow, Ada. She married the 
colonel some seven or eight years 
later. McGlincy built the two-story 
house. 

Hichard Parian McGlincy 
was a native of Virginia and an 
orchardist in the Union District as 
early as 1888. He and his stepson, 
James K. Wells, had gone to 
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Campbell to attend a meeting the 
night of May 26,1896, when Dun¬ 
ham showed up to visit his wife 
and three-week-old son. 

According to newspaper ac¬ 
counts, Dunham went to his wife’s 
upstairs room, where he strangled 
her but did not harm the child. 
Coming out of the room, he met the 
servant girl, Minnie Schesler, in 
the hall and killed her with an axe. 
This weapon was also used to do in 
Bilrs. McGlincy downstairs in her 
room. 

Then Dunham sat down to 
wait for McGlincy and young 
Wells. He shot them as they came 
in the front door. Hearing the 
shots, the hired man, Robert Bris¬ 
coe, ran out of the bam and was 
shot by Dunham. 

Shoeless and without coat or 
food, Dunham jumped on a horse 
and fled east across the valley and 
into the hills. 

The following day he was seen 
by two ranchers near Smith Creek 
and given food by one of them. A 
sheriff’s posse picked up the tracks 
of the horse with the help of blood¬ 
hounds, and near Indian (3ulch 
found the horse and two gunny- 
sacks Dunham had apparently 
used to cover his feet. It was be¬ 
lieved Dunham starved to death or 
committed suicide somewhere in 
the brush-covered trail-less moun¬ 
tain region. 

It was years before the crime 
was forgotten according to his¬ 
torian Ralph Rambo. Ralph was 
only two years old at the time, but 
he grew up hearing all the gory 
details from his parents and their 
firiends. 
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AMMt frwn Me air with hangar undar conatnictton 


Time was when the only land¬ 
ings at Moffett Field Naval Air 
Station were made by seagulls, 
geese and other waterfowl wing¬ 
ing in off the Bay to feast on 
worms turned up by a plow or 
grain left by the thrashers. 

Then came the Navy looking 
for a West Coast base for its dir¬ 
igibles, the big new balloons that 
were to be the nucleus of the mod¬ 
em air force. 

The short-lived, ill-fated light- 
er-than-air era was to be succeeded 
by the faste^than-sound age. 

The Sunnyvale Air Base, as it 
was first known, began as an idea 
in the mind of a Niles real estate 
woman. 

Late in 1928, Laura Thane 
Whipple was asked to sell the Sun¬ 
nyvale ranch of Irvington capital¬ 
ist Otto Hirsch. She remembered a 
newsitem which reported theNavy 
was looking for a site for a “metro¬ 
politan area” dirigible base. 

Joined by Hirsch and Arthur 
Curtner of Warm Springs, she 
button-holed representatives of 
Bay Area chambers of commerce 
and state politicians, and the cam¬ 
paign got underway in December. 

Other communities bid for the 
air base, and San Diego appeared 
to some to have the inside track 
with an offer of 1,000 acres near 
old Camp Kearny for $1. 

However, supporters of the 
Sunnsrvale site scurried around 
and raised $470,000 to buy 1,000 
acres of the Posolmi Rcmcho, land 
that had been granted by Governor 
Micheltotena to the Indian, Ynigo, 
in 1844. This they offered the 
government for $1. 


Sellers of the farmland in¬ 
cluded Hirsch, Dr. Henry Wong 
Him of San Francisco, San Jose 
school teacher. Sue Gallimore, 
Antone and IliBnnie Medeiros and 
seedgrower MoniU Lion. 

Two years almost to the day 
after Mrs. Whipple kicked off the 
campaign, the Naval Affairs 
Committee voted 18 to 1 in favor 
of the Sunnyvale site. 

Word of the victory set off a 
day-long celebration. Schools were 
closed and business houses shut 


their doors so that everyone in the 
communities of Mountain View 
and Sunnyvale could participate 
in a motor parade of 500 CEurs. 

Among the leaders in the two- 
year campaign were the late 
Rudolph P. W. Pederson of Sun¬ 
nyvale and Congressman Arthur 
M. Free of San Jose who intro¬ 
duced the bill authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to accept 
without cost to the government 
the 1,000 acres and to erect the 
$6,000,000 station. 
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others whose names crop up 
in. the faded newspaper clippings 
include Paul Rudolph, Andrew 
Mortensen, Jack Silvey and Rus¬ 
sell Pettit of San Jose, Walter Irv¬ 
ing Wilcox of Santa Clara, Roger 
Sherman and Chester Await of 
Mountain View, and Frank Hoge 
of Palo Alto. 

On August 3, 1931, nearly a 
thousand community leaders and 
officials from throughout the Bay 
Area gathered in the San Fran¬ 
cisco Merchants Exchange to wit¬ 
ness Rear Admiral W. C. Cole, 
l2th Naval district commandant, 
take title to the 1,000 acres. 

San Francisco city and county 
had put up the lion’s share of 
the money and it was Leland W. 
Cutler, president of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Chamber of Commerce who 
handed over the deed. 

An estimated 100,000 persons 
tamed out for the landing of the 


great airship Akron on May 13, 

1932. Automobiles blocked roads 
leading to the field and hundreds 
watched from rooftops. 

Eleven months later, April 12, 
1983, official ceremonies marked 
the take-over of the base by the 
Navy. Festivities were dampened 
by tile crash of the Akron and 
loss of 73 crew members on the 
Atlantic seacoast only eight days 
before. 

Memorial services for the 
Akron’s dead were held in the Mis¬ 
sion Church at the University of 
Santa Clara, attended by Army 
and Navy personnel and Presi¬ 
dent Herbert Hoover. 

An estimated 100,000 showed 
up to welcome the Akron’s sister 
ship, the Macon, on October 15, 

1933. Her crash into the sea off 
Point Sur February 12, 1935, 
marked the end of &e dirigible 
era at the Sunnyvale base. 


In May, 1933, the base was 
named Moffett Field in honor of 
Admiral William A. Moffett, Chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics at the 
time of the selection of the Sunny¬ 
vale site and one of its staunchest 
boosters. Admiral Moffett was 
killed in the crash of the Akron. 

Mountain View residents par¬ 
ticularly liked the new name, 
having been slightly irked that 
Sunnyvale got credit for the base, 
although realizing a name with 
“mountain” in it mighthave scared 
off federal officials in far off 
Washington. 

MoffettBoulevard “Signposts’! 
are several years younger than the 
air station. Acquisition of land for 
the road, an extension of Castro 
Street in Mountain View, was 
begun in 1932, but it wasn’t until 
August 12,1935that the boulevard 
became a part of the county road 
system. 



Montague Expressway 


The bearded man chewing on 
ihe unlighted dgar today might be 
a little amazed at what has hap¬ 
pened to the road that bears his 
name. 

In fact, Wilford Weed Mon¬ 
tague had to write a letter to the 
county supervisors back in 1879 
ruminding them they had prom¬ 
ised to grade the road four years 
before and he was still waiting. 

“Montague Road,” which ran 
along the north edge of the mil¬ 



lionaire manufacturer’s 400-acre 
farm, has become a busy express¬ 
way. Its “Signposts” reach from 
the Bayshore Freeway east across 
the Guadalupe River to hook up 
with Route 680. 

Montague, who came to San 
Francisco in 1852 and founded a 
firm which manufactured stoves, 
hydraulic mining equipment and 
other metal implements, acquired 
the first 78 acres of his “Riverside 
Farm" in 1864. 
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During tile next decade he 
added more land, constructed an 
artifical lake, planted gardens and 
builtthe ornate two-story mansion 
which was one of the show places 
of Northern California for more 
than half a century. 

Montague, who served as San 
Frandsco’s postmaster in the ’90 b, 
lived in the big house until his 
death in 1920 at age 93. His legal 
advisor, San Francisco lawyer 
and politician Walter H. linforth, 
purchased the part of the farm on 
which the mansion stood, and 
here his Mend, James Holph Jr., 
28th governor of California, died 
on June 2,1934. 

Unford sold to the late Robert 
Kirkwood, and in 1946 contents of 
the mansion were auctioned. 

The house was later tom down 
and the land subdivided. 

The late George F. Smith, 
whose dad was a partner in the 


Montague firm which hada brandi 
store in San Jose in the 1890s, once 
described Montague as generous, 
hospitable, meticulous as to dress, 
and invaribly wearing a high silk 
hat. He was an imposing figure 
who chewed his rigars instead of 
smoking tiiem. 

He spared no expense in de¬ 
veloping Riverside Farm. The 
mansion had seven fireplaces 
faced with tile from Holland and 
England, gold-plated chandeliers 
and a rosewood staircase. He 
raised purebred cattle and horses 
and entertained lavishly. 

His neighbors included mil- 
lionEures James lick and Peter 
Donahue. 

Signing the petition April 5, 
1886, asking for a county road 
from the San Jose-Alviso ^ad to 
the Santa Clara-Alviso Road (La¬ 
fayette) were neighbors Peebles, 
Jamison, Morrison, Bray, French, 
Hunter and others whose names 


are familiar to residents of the 
area. 

Montague’s attorney wrote to 
the county supervisors advising of 
his client’s willingness to donate 
land for the road. 

But four years later Montague 
himself wrote to the board, point¬ 
ing out: 

“You virtually accepted the 
proposition as you surveyed and 
condenmed the land and awarded 
me damages (nearly enough to 
pay for building the fence), graded 
the road and built a bridge... but 
from the east side of the river to the 
San Jose-Alviso Road.. .it has not 
been graded or fenced, and no 
stranger would imagine that it 
was a county road.” Apparently 
the supervisors took heed. Now, a 
hundred years later, Montague 
likely would swallow his dgar if 
he got a glimpse of the gas buggies 
whizzing over his road during 
rush hours. 


Mountain Charlie Road 


Until his home of whip-sawed 
redwood was built, he lived in a 
hollow tree, trapping and shooting 
game for the San Frandsco mai^ 
ket until one day he met a she- 
grizzly that almost finished him 
off. 

Through the encounter with 
the huge bear, Charles Henry 
McKieman became the almost- 


legendary figure of the Santa Cruz 
mountains whose name is perpet¬ 
uated on “Signposts” designating 
winding Mountain Charlie Road. 

The area was unexplored 
canyons and mountain ridges 
covered with dark forests of red¬ 
wood tanbark and madrona in 
1860 when McKieman, following 
an Indian trail, came upon a dear 


spring high up on the ridge above 
the present populated Redwood 
Estates, and chose the spot for his 
home. 

Grizzly bears prowled and the 
night’s quiet was broken by the 
howls of coyotes. Tliere were no 
roads and no other settlers. 

McKieman, a native of Ire¬ 
land, was in Australia when news 
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of the gold discovery reached 
there. Arriving in San Francisco 
in mid-January, 1850, he went to 
the mines in Humboldt County 
meeting with enough success to 
acquire a 40-mule pack train and 
embark on the freighting busi¬ 
ness. 

However, when Indians stam¬ 
peded his mules and stole his 
goods, he gave up and came to the 
Santa Clara Valley. Finding 
much of the flat land already 
occupied, he headed for the hills. 

McKieman built most of the 
early roads into the mountains, 
and operated a stage line for a time 
between Los Gatos and Santa 
Cruz. He established lumber mills, 
planted orchards and vineyards, 
and fought a constant battle with 
coyotes and bears in his efforts to 
raise sheep and cattle. 


He married in 1862 and in 
1884 moved down to San Jose so 
that his seven children could go to 
school. Although he kept the 
mountain ranch, which at one 
time contained 3,000 acres, his 
home until his death in 1892 at 
the age of 65 was at 225 San 
Augustine Street (now W. St. 
John). 

It was on May 8, 1854, that 
McKieman and a Mend named 
Taylor were timber«ruising south¬ 
west of the mountain ranch. They 
had shot a couple of deer—venison 
was worth 10 cents a pound then 
and McKieman was averaging 
two trips a week hauling the meat 
by pack train to Alviso where it 
was shipped to San Francisco. 

The story of their encounter 
with the bear has had as many 
versions as it has had tellers, but 
the account as told by his son 
James V. McKieman, who died in 
1945, is as follows: 

Coming around a bend in a 
narrow trail at the bottom of a 
bush canyon, McKieman almost 
ran into the giant grizzly, Stand¬ 
ing on her hind legs, her two cubs 
behind her, she was just gun- 
length from McKieman. 

With the barrel against her 
chest, Mountain Charley fired his 
muzzle-loader and then raised the 
gun to club her. She knocked it out 
of his hands, seized him in her 
great forearms and crashed the 
finnt of his skull in her jaws. 

The bear dropped McKieman 
and turned on Taylor, but the lat¬ 
ter’s dogs, barking at the two cubs 
distracted her and Taylor was able 
to escape. 


Chasing the dogs away, the 
bear dragged McKieman to the 
base of a tree and, after covering 
him with leaves and dirt, left with 
her cubs. 

Taylor, who had fired over 
McKieman’s shoulder, returned 
with his gun loaded to find the 
mountain man conscious and sit¬ 
ting up. Binding up his head with 
his shirt, Taylor left him to return 
with a horse. 

According to his son, a Dr. 
Bell of San Jose manufactured a 
silver plate out of two Mexican 
coins to fit into the hole in McKier- 
nan’s forehead. 



However, the transplantfailed 
to heal properly and reportedly 
was later removed. Horribly 
scarred and blind in his left eye, 
McKieman seMmn, if ever, was seen 
without a flat black hat pulled 
down to his eyebrows. 

When McKieman died Janu¬ 
ary 16,1892, it was from stomach 
cancer and not the effects of the 
encounter with the grizzly 38 
years before. 
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Murphy Avenue 



Martin Murphy Jr. first saw 
his oak-studded acres in the Santa 
Clara Valley in 1849 when he came 
over firom his Siena foothills ranch 
to buy cattle to sell to the gold 
miners. 

Hus would be the future site of 
“Murphy’s Station,*’ a flag stop on 
the San Frandsco-San Jose rail¬ 
road later named “Endnal” (place 
of live oaks), and since 1902 called 
“Sunnyvale.” 

Names of nearly a dozen kin 
would come to decorate “Sign¬ 
posts” on the streets of Sunnyvale, 
which became an incorporated 
city December 24,1912. 
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Murphy Avenue—for the 
large and prolific family which 
made up a third of the Townsend- 
Stephens-Murphy party, the first 
emigrant train to bring wagons 
and cattle over the Siena. 

Elizabeth Way and Taaffe 
Avenue—for Elizabeth Yuba 
Morphy Taaffe, believed to be the 
first cMld of American emigrants 
bom in California. She was the 
baby, the fifth child of Martin 


Murphy Jr. and his wife, Mary, 
bom on the snowy bank of the 
Yuba River. (The present town of 
Los Altos Hills is on part of the 
former Taaffe ranch.) 

Mary Avenue and Carroll 
Street—for Mary Ann Carroll, 
another daughter of Martin 
Murphy Jr. 

Hden and Arques—for still 
another daughter, Helen Murphy 
Arques. 

Johanna Avenue—^for a sister 
of Murphy—and Mathilda, Maude 
and Evelyn Avenues—for grand¬ 
daughters. 

Pastoria, Borregas and Bay- 
view were names derived from 
Rancho Pastoria de las Borregas 
(“ewe lambs pasture’’) out of 
which Murphy carved the 4,900- 
acre ranch he caUed “Bay View.” 

Murphy was the eldest son of 
Martin Murphy Sr., native of Ire¬ 
land who came first to Canada in 
1820, and then to Missouri in 1840. 

b May, 1844, Murphy Sr., a 
widower, and his sons, 36-year old 
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Martin Jr., James, and their fami¬ 
lies, along with a married daugh¬ 
ter and her tribe, and the younger 
children, Daniel, Bernard, EUen 
and John, left Council Bluffs with 
11 wagons bound for California. 

Besides the Murphy clan and 
Elisha Stephens, who captained 
the train, other future Santa Clara 
Valley residents in the party 
included Dr. John Townsend, his 
wife and her brother, Moses Schal- 
lenberger. 

The story of that journey which 
opened the emigrant trail for the 
Donners and others to follow, and 
which became the route of the 
transcontinental railroad through 
the Sierra, is too long to tell here. 
But many of the members of this 
little band of pathfinders were to 
play an important role in the 
state’s early history. 

Martin Murpl^r Jr. first set¬ 
tled on a ranch on the Cosumnes 
River south of the present Elk 
Grove. Here, on June 10,1846, the 
capture of General Castro’s horses 
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being held in Murphy’s corrals, 
kicked off the Bear Flag Revolt 
four days later. 

Martin Murphy Jr. brought 
his family to the land beside the 
Bay in 1848. His father settled 
near what is now Morgan Hill. 
And his brothers, also large land 
owners, were scattered here and 
elsewhere in the state. 


Bernard Murphy served as 
mayor of San Jose, and he and 
Patrick, whose holdings covered 
nearly 80,000 acres in San Luis 
Obispo County, were members of 
the State Legislature. James was 
one of the first state bank conomis- 
sioners and was a land holder in 
the MUpitas area. 

Murphy’s Station existed 


38 New Chicago 


How would you like a home on 
Blue Island Avenue with an un- 
limited view of bay and sky, free 
wharfage and harbor privileges? 

The price—$5 to $200 for lots- 
iind the location “the coming man¬ 
ufacturing center of California”. 

Soun^ too good to be true? 

It was. 

This was a real estate promo- 
lion that boomed and bombed 
back in 1890-91. 

It was called “New Chicago” 
and was laid out on the salt marsh 
northeast of Alviso. 

“At low tide you could see your 
lot,” former Alviso chief and life¬ 


long resident of Alviso, Pat Chew, 
recalled. 

New Chicago was a real estate 
promoter’s dream, patterned after 
the city on the shore of Lake 
Michigan. Even the street names 
were the same. 

Pick a “Signpost”—Michigan, 
State, Wabash, Dearborn, La 
Salle; 

“Be the architect of your own 
future,” the newspaper ad read on 
April Fool’s Day in 1890. 

A year later several thousand 
of the small 26 x 120-foot lots 
had been sold, enough to finance 
construction of the new city’s first 


until about 1898, when Endnal 
grew up out of a 200-acre subdivi¬ 
sion laid out by W. E. Crossman. 

He called it “City of Destiny” 
and on March 24,1901, the name 
was changed to Sunnyvale, possi¬ 
bly the suggestion of a wheat 
scdesman named Horace Smith, 
who claimed Endnal was the only 
place between San Frandsoo and 
San Jose where the sun shone. 

The old Murphy home, scene 
of the famous barbecue hosted by 
Martin Murphy Jr. and his wife in 
1881, is gone, and the city on 
Murphy land (111,000 population 
in 1985) has expanded far beyond 
the boundaries of Murphy’s Sta¬ 
tion and Endnal. 



and only major industry. 

But by that time the “New 
Chicago” name was gone and 
newspaper articles on the progress 
of the San Jose Watch Co. carried 
“Alviso” datdines. 
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TheBe were prosperous times 
in California, and real estate 
promoters were numerous and as 
eager as S-yearelds at an Easter 
egg hunt. The “New Chicago” 
scheme was conceived like this: 

A fellow named P. H. Wheeler 
rode into San Jose one day late in 
1889. He noted the seaport poten¬ 
tial at Alviso and the fact the 
South Pacific Coast Railroad was 
already serving the area. 

He also recollected he had a 
bankrupt watch factory down 
near San Diego. 

He had little difficulty in sel¬ 
ling prominent area businessmen 
on a plan to finally get San Jose's 
long-sought deep water port. New 
Chicago “where rail and sail 
meet” was to be the great manu¬ 
facturing center of the West and 
with the sale of lots, money could 
be raised to bring the first of its 
great industries—the watch fac¬ 
tory—into the area. 

The factory was bogged down 
in lawsuits, liens and daims, but 
the late John E. Richards, San 
Jose attorney who became a State 
Supreme Court judge, convinced 
one of the larger creators to go 
along with the factory move. A 
judge decided in his favor late one 
Friday afternoon in July, 1891, 
and by Monday, when the attor¬ 
ney for the other creditors could 
have filed another daim, the fac¬ 
tory’s equipment and miuhinery 
were enroute to Alviso. 

A three-story brick and wood 
building was erected on the south 
edge of the “New Chicago” tract— 
it was on State Street near Taylor, 


Chew recalled, and it went into 
operation in October. 

But by then the money had 
run out—even the sale of stock was 
not enough to keep it ticking—and 
the story goes that after turning 
out only a few watches (some say 
only one) the factory folded. The 
ma^nery was sold to a firm in 
Japan which continued to turn out 
watches marked “San Jose Watdi 
Co." 

Promoters of the factory, who 
envisioned it “doing as well as the 
Elgin Co.,” couldn’t meet the high 
weiges demanded for skilled, pre¬ 
cision work. Had the factory been 
a cannery or some other type of 
industry, it might have made it 
and New Chicago might have 
risen out of the marsh. 

The building stood until the 
mid 1920s, when it was tom down. 
Chew said his dad, the late Ben 
Chew, Alviso justice of the peace, 
used it as a bam for his cattle. 

In 1929, San Jose paid $678.34 


in deUnguent taxes for the 400lots 
east of Spreckles Avenue to build 
its sewage treatment plant. The 
city and county a few years ago 
gave most of the remainder of New 
Chicago to the federal government 
for the San Francisco Bay 
National Wildlife Refuge. 

Before Alviso was annexed to 
San Jose in 1966, the Alviso Cily 
Council tried to unload some of 
New Chicago’s lots at a bargain 
price of $6 each, but the idea 
fizzled when would-be buyers dis¬ 
covered they would be required to 
cover their lots with two feet of fill 
dirt and build on them within a 
year. Furthermore, because the 
lots were only 26 feet wide, the 
council insisted the buyer take two 
to provide room for a house. 

Over the years dikes have 
been built and New Chicago is no 
longer a soggy marsh. Since the 
1970 b, it is part of the Refuge’s 
environmental education center at 
Alviso. 
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Time was when flooding was not 
one of Alviso's wintertime headaches. 

Although surrounded by marshes, 
sloughs and creeks which flowed year 
'roundIntothebay.thetown laldout in 
f l}49 was high and dry. In fact, the land 
was more than a dozen feethigherthan 
it is now. 

Sure, there was mud in winter, but 
there was mud everywhere in winter in 
the Santa Clara Valley. It was inconve¬ 
nient, especially for travel, but nobody 
rttought much about It 

From 1835 to 1849, the Embar- 
cadero de Santa Clara, the landing 
about a half mile up the Guadalupe 
niver, was the shipping pointfortonsof 
cowhides bound for Eastern markets. 

The discovery of gold boosted 
business at the Embarcadero, a jump¬ 
ing off place for gold seekers coming 
up from Monterey and Southern Cali¬ 
fornia who chose the water route to the 
Mother Lode rather than overland past 
Mission San Jose and east across 
Robert Livermore's ranch. 

Wagonloads of quicksilver from 
Mew Almaden, lumber from the Santa 
Cruz mountains, and other goods were 


loaded onto scows at the landing, and 
by the late 1840s steamers were provid¬ 
ing passenger service to San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Jacob D. Hoppe, Kimball H. Dim- 
mick, Robert B. Neligh and Charles B. 
Marvin thought it was time there was a 
town with stores, hotels, warehouses 
and livery stables. 

They hired Chester Lyman, gov¬ 
ernment surveyor, to lay out the town- 
site of Alviso, named for Ygnacio 
Alviso, grantee of the land on which it 
was located. Lyman got started Sep¬ 
tember 7,1849, and finished up exactly 
two months later. 

Hoppe, who came to California in 
1846, traveling ahead of the Conner 
party and thus avoiding their fate, and 
Dimmlck, who made the journey a year 
later, were delegates from San Jose to 
the first constitutional convention in 
Monterey in '49. 

Dimmlck was alcalde (mayor) of 
San Jose, and Hoppe and Neligh, who 
had also come to California In 1847, 
were councilmen. Marvin's interest In 
Alviso was acquired by Peter H. Burnett 
shortly after he was elected governor of 


California. 

This distinguished quartet had 
great plans for Alviso—a business cen¬ 
ter, a canal dredged all the way to San 
Jose. Burnett was so enthusiastic he 
built his home in the new town. 

Alviso was incorporated in 1852 
and the shipping and passenger busi¬ 
ness continued to pick up through the 
decade. 

But Burnett moved his house to 
San Jose. Dimmlck left for Los Angeles 
to become district attorney and a 
county Judge. Neligh acquired a ranch 
in Monterey County, and Hoppe died, 
victim of the explosion of the steamboat 
Jenny Lind in 1853 off the San Mateo 
shore. 

The coming of the railroad In the 
1860s cut Into Alviso’s shipping busi¬ 
ness somewhat but it remained a busy 
port for exports of fruit hay and grain. 

The dreams of Hoppe, Dimmlck, 
Neligh and Burnett have never stopped 
haunting San Jose businessmen, 
whose hopes for a deep water port 
brought annexation of the eight-mile 
strip to the bay town In 1913, and 
annexation of Alviso in 1955. 
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39 Nobili Avenue 


Rain dripped through the 
holes in the roof and the cold wind 
whined around the broken walls of 
the old abandoned mission. 

Yellow mustard choked the 
orchards where dead limbs 
gleamed wet and black among the 
blossoming new growth. 

Despite the dismal day and 
the ruin around him, excitement 
stirred in the heart of the frail, 
black-robed priest as he prowled 
through tile once prosperous Mis¬ 
sion Santa Clara de Asis that 
March day in 1851. 

Italian-born John Nobili, 
Jesuit priest who had spent five 
years working in the missions in 
Oregon, was imagining the college 
that would rise from the crumbling 
adobe walls around him. 

He had been charged by 
Bishop Joseph Sadoc Alemany of 
San Francisco with founding 
Santa Clara College on the site of 
the mission established by Fran¬ 
ciscan padres in 1777. 

Even before he arrived in 
Santa Clara to begin his new task. 
Father Nobili was familiar with 
the area. Since his arrival from 
Oregon in December of 1849, he 
had spent many months admin¬ 
istering to the needs of the early 
residents of San Jose and Santa 
Clara, especially during the chol¬ 
era epidemic of 1860-51. 

With two teachers, $150 and a 
strength of will that overcame 
his physical fraility, 39-year-old 
Father Nobili began his school 
with 12 pupils. 

Benches were placed within 
the decaying walls. Candles fur¬ 
nished light and basins set on a 


bench in the courtyard served as a 
washroom. 

Basic fees were about $320 a 
year for boarders and $76 to $100 
for day students. The cost to 
boarders 125 years later would be 
$10,251 a year and day students 
would pay $6,663. 

Although payment was sup¬ 
posed to be in advance. Father 
Nobili ruefully admitted the fol¬ 
lowing February “this rule was 
not rigidly enforced in the past 
year, during which time it is well 
known that our current expenses 
far exceeded the income derived 
from pupils.” 

However, he hastened to add, 
“there need be no fears” as to the 
permanency of the college. 

The cost of living was high in 
the beginning years of the httie 
college, which coincided with Cali¬ 
fornia’s gold rush and the great 
migration when money was plen¬ 
tiful and goods were scarce. One 
historian notes the college some¬ 
times had to borrow money at 


high rates of interest, and at one 
time the debt totaled more than 
$118,000. 

Besides teaching, helping to 
dean up the grounds and restore 
the buildings allowed to decay 
since secularization of the Cali¬ 
fornia missions in the early 
1830s, Father Nobili also served as 
church pastor. 

The Jesuit priest, who referred 
to the college as “a select boarding 
and day school, the germ of such 
an institution as we would wish to 
make it and as the wants of the 
community would require," did 
not live to see the completion of his 
dream, which became Santa Clara 
University in 1912. 

The burden of his many tasks 
impaired hie already frail health, 
but it was a rusty nail that was to 
take the life of Father Nobili. 

Early in 1866, nearly a year 
after the college had received its 
charter from the state. Father 
Nobili was supervising construc¬ 
tion of a student diapd when he 
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stepped on a nail. The wound 
appeared slight and he continued 
with his many duties, but two 
weeks later he was dead of 
lockjaw. 

Father Nobili was buried in 
the church, but the exact location 
of his grave has never been deters 
ruined, according to a paper writ¬ 


ten in 1968 by the Rev. Louis F. 
Brioni, S. J. 

The Jesuit priest’s will, in 
which he left his meager estate to 
the “president and board of trus¬ 
tees of Santa Clara College,” was 
discovered in 1944 in long-closed 
vaults in the county courthouse. 
Witness to the document was Peter 
H. Burnett, the state’s first 
governor. 

A year after his death, the first 
bachelor of arts degree was 
awarded to Thomas I. Bergin, one 
of Father Nobili’s first pupils who 
later became a prominent San 



Pacheco Pass 


Ten thousand vehicles a day 
travel a road that began as an 
Indian trail and served in pre- 
Civil War times as a route for the 
famed Butterfield mail service 
between Missouri and California. 

Pacheco Pass Road—state 
Route 152—is still a major route 
linking the San Joaquin Valley 
with the Central Coast area. 

Widened, paved, straightened, 
moved over in some stretches, the 
road is generally the same as that 
used by Spanish explorers and 
gold seekers. 

The route stretching east out 
of Gilroy and over the hump into 
the San Joaquin was a toll road for 
many years, a county road for a 
third of a century, and heus been 
part of the state highway system 


since 1915. 

It was named for Francisco 
Perez Pacheco, grantee of vast 
Ausaymus y San Felipe and San 
Luis Gonzaga ranchos through 
which the trail ran, 

Andrew D. Firebaugh estab¬ 
lished a trading post and ferry on 
the San Joaquin River in 1854 and 
built a toll road through the pass 
four years later. He organized the 
Pacheco Pass Turnpike Company 
in the summer of 1868 at the time 
the Butterfield overland mail 
route was being established. 

Butterfield stages coming up 
the Central Valley from Los 
Angeles crossed over into Santa 
Clara Coimty via Pacheco Pass 
for the last leg of the run to San 
Fraudsco. They careened around 


Francisco attorney. Bergin Hall , 
built in 1938, was named in his 
honor. 

Another early graduate, who 
in 1859 received Ihe college’s first 
master of arts degree, was John 
Burnett, son of the governor. 

The Nobili name remains for 
the highest student honor awarded 
by the university, for a campus 
building, and on “Signposts” on a 
Santa Clara city street. 

Nobili Hall, built in 1930 as a 
dormitory-dining facility serves, 
appropriately, as a residence for 
Jesuit priests. 


the sharp curves through the pass, 
stopping at Firebaugh’s toll house 
where a man named Hollenbeck 
kept a tavern, and then it was all 
downhill to Dave Holloway’s sta¬ 
tion in Gilroy. 

Firebaugh sold the toll road in 
1860, a year before the overland 
mail route folded, and three years 
later it was bought for $40,000 by 
Lafayette Bell, former miner, 
sheep raiser and livery stable 
owner, who operated the toll route 
for nearly a decade. 

Charges on the road stayed 
pretty stable during the some 20 
years the toll road existed—$1 for 
a two-team wagon, 26 cents for a 
horse and rider, 10 cents for pack 
animals, and two cents a head for 
cattle. 
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William H. Brewer, member of 
the party which made the original 
California geological survey in the 
early 1860s, mentions in his jour¬ 
nal strong winds in the pass, 
dense clouds of dust “like a gauze 
veil two or three thousand feet 
high” over the Santa Clara and 
San Joaquin valleys, and the dis¬ 
comfort of fleas during a night 
spent at Hollenbeck’s tavern at 
the foot of Fadieoo Peak. 

Wind which “shrieked through 
the canyons” was bad enough but 
the fleas were worse, according to 
Brewer. While other members of 
his party were being chewed by 
the critters. Brewer said in his 
journal: 

“1 congratulate myself they do 
not bite me but only crawl over me 
in active troops.” 

Santa Clara and Merced coun¬ 
ties bought the route and made it 
free in 1879, the former county 
paying $6,000 for nine miles of the 
wagon road. 

The western part of Highway 
152, called Hecker Pass, runs out 
of Gilroy up over the forested 
mountains to Watsonville. 

The highway, which on its 
east end .cormects with Highway 
99 in the San Joaquin Valley, was 
also called “the Yosemite-to-the- 
Sea” route. 

Up until 1928 the route from 
Gilroy west into the mountains 
was called the Bodfish Mill Road, 
but after it was widened and im¬ 
proved it was named for Henry 
Hecker, Gilroy’s representative on 
the Santa Clara County Board of 
Supervisors for 28 years. 





The beginnings of this section 
of Highway 152 go back to the 
ISSOs when two Massachusetts 
brothers, Orlando and George 
Bodfish, built a sawmill in the 
redwoods west of Gilroy. It be¬ 
came a county road in 1870, three 
years after the Bodfish brothers 
had sold their mill to Gilroyans 
Hanna and W. N. Furlong, and the 
same year (1870) Lyttleton A. 
Whitehurst and Pleasant Cun¬ 
ningham Hodges became owners 
of the mill. 

Hanna, Furlong and White¬ 
hurst later got their names on Gil¬ 
roy area streets and a road, and 
the Bodfish name remains on a 
creek and canyon. 
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Pacheco Peas 


Too close to call, pollsters often 
say about the presidential elections 
end that recalls the story of the stuffed 
ballot box that resulted In a 100% 
Democratic vote. 

It all happened down Gilroy way 
m the fall of 1850. 

The story also involves a foot race 
and a $600 bet with county tax money. 

John M. Murphy was the reluc- 
lant county treasurer—he didn't want 
the job, but nobody else would take 
it—and It was time to collect taxes 
from the fcirmers around the county. It 
was election day in Gilroy, and Murphy 
figured he could save a lot of horse¬ 
back riding by collecting from all the 
Folks when they showed up at John 
Gilroy's big house to vote. 

He and his mountaineer friend. 
Grove C. Cook, rode down together 
and found all the votes already in. The 
crowd was standing around hoping 
something would happen and, accord¬ 
ing to the story told In the book, "On 
the Old West Coast" by Md|. Horace 
Bell, "showing a disposition to start 
something as the day wore on.” 


Two well-dressed strangers rode 
up, one whom Murphy recognized as 
a ftimed runner. Before long they had 
arranged a foot race with Gilroy’s son, 
Nicodemus, who was the pride of the 
South County when it came to fleet¬ 
ness of foot. His reputation was built 
on the speed with which he ran down 
wild cattle, having never had any real 
training. 

Bets were laid and Murphy watch¬ 
ed apprehensively as the ranchers bet 
their hard-earned cash on their favor¬ 
ite. He wanted to tell who the other 
runner was. but STOOD had been bet 
and the strangers assured him there 
would be "a foot race or a fight. " 

However, just as the race was to 
start Senora Gilroy brought out a bag 
containing $600 in gold to bet on her 
son. Murphy tried to stop her and when 
she insisted on making the bet he 
covered it, planning to return the 
money after he had won it 

Only he didn’t The stranger "flew 
away like an arrow," but Nicodemus 
swept past him, winning the race and 



turning a handspring ai ne crossed 
the finish line. 

Senora Gilroy happily received her 
$600, the sum total of county tax 
money collected that day. 

While everyone was watching the 
race. Cook had slipped into the house 
where 45 ballots on little pieces of 
paper reposed in a China teapot on 
the parlor table. Cook was a Demo¬ 
crat and he knew nearly all the votes 
In the pot were Whig. The temptation 
was too great 

After the race, the election offi¬ 
cials proceeded to count the ballots. 

"Slowly,” Bell says, "the little bul¬ 
warks of human liberty were lifted from 
the casket, and every one was a 
Democratic vole. The only man in the 
room who did not seem flabbergasted 
was the lank mountaineer" who had 
45 little pieces of paper stuffed tar 
down In his pants pocket. 

Bell says the election officers re¬ 
fused to swear to the returns and the 
precinct's vote was cancelled, but he 
neglects to tell whether the county 
treasury ever got its $600 In taxes. 
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San Antonio Road 



There’s a little song out of our 
childhood that goes: 

"The bear went over the 
mountain to see what he could 
see—the other side of the moun¬ 
tain was aU that he could see.” 

Only a blind bruin would find 
this true while gazing “over the 
mountain" into the broad San 
Antonio Valley, a large, unspoiled 
part of Santa Clara County which 
many residents have never visited. 

It’s another world below the 
wooded east slope of the Diablo 
range beyond Lick Observatory’s 
shining domes. 

No traffic, no smog, no service 
stations or hamburger palaces— 
only sunshine, cattle ranches, 
dear little streams, and in spring 
unbelievable expanses of wild- 
flowers. 

There are few telephones and 
most of the ranches don’t have 
dectridty. 

Deer graze with the cattle, 
quail and bluejays chatter undis¬ 
turbed and on a weekday less than 
a dozen cars travel the well- 
surfaced roads. 

Near the crossroads where 
Mines Road heads north to Liver¬ 
more, and Del Puerto Road runs 
east to link up with State Route 6 
along the west edge of the San 
Joaquin Valley, there is a forestry 
station, store, and the little Har¬ 
ney School. 

On March 7,1887, Ransford S. 
DeForest (sometimes spelled 
DeForrest) and his neighbors peti¬ 
tioned the county supervisors for a 
road down the mountain firom the 
observatory to the ranches in the 
valley. 
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They suggested that “Sign¬ 
posts” read San Antonio Road, the 
name by which the valley had 
become known. 

County Surveyor Charles 
Herrmann and Supervisors W. A. 
Z. Edwards and John Weathers 
checked out the proposed route 
and found it would require 13 
miles of construction to give the 40 


ranchers living in the valley a 
connection with the road firom Mt 
Hamilton to San Jose. 

The ordinance establishing 
San Antonio Road was passed 
August 1,1887, but it was several 
years before the road was com¬ 
pleted. Over the years there were a 
number of changes, and the road 
was lengthened. 




Paul Gerber, a Swiss immi¬ 
grant who became one of the larg¬ 
est land owners in the valley and 
donated land for part of the road, 
began buying land in 1897 and 
became a legendary figure in the 
valley in the more than half a cen¬ 
tury he lived there. 

In the spring of 1902, Gerber 
and bis bride made the trip over 
the mountains from San Jose, 
their spring wagon piled high with 
their belongings. 

They planned a dairy opera¬ 
tion, making cheese for the 
market, but the San Antonio Val¬ 
ley was no Switzerland of plenti¬ 
ful water and year round green 
pasture. Some years the grass 
wouldn’t cover a grasshopper’s 


knees, and the creeks were as dry 
as a Temperance Union picnic. 

Every cent the Gerbers had 
was in the land, so they stayed and 
carved a beef empire out of the 
good years and the bad, adding 
acreage as smaller ranchers were 
forced out by recurrent droughts. 
They raised six children and today 
rest side by side in the cemetery on 
the ranch still run by the Gerbers. 

Paul Gerber bought his first 
acreage from Ransfoird and Elmer 
DeForest, who had acquired the 
land from Elgin Paige, one of the 
original San Antonio settlers. 

From May 6,1892, to January 
31,1909, there was a DeForest post 
office—a drygoods box in the liv¬ 
ing room of the DeForest home. 


according to the late Senator Her¬ 
bert Jones who often stopped by 
on hikes through the valley. 

(There was an earlier post 
office called Gilbert, which existed 
for a couple of years in the late 
18808, according to San Jose his¬ 
torian Clyde Arbuckle.) 

It took the Gerbers three days 
to make the trip to San Jose, but 
today it’s only a couple of hours’ 
drive. 

The valley is still a land of big 
ranches and few people, and the 
occasional visitor finds himself 
transported back into a piece of 
Santa Clara County unchanged 
since the first settlers grazed fiieir 
cattle along the banks of Arroyo 
Bayo and San Antonio Creek. 


San Martin Avenue 


Back in the days when roads 
were few in the veilley, most of 
them had sensible names which 
told the traveler where he was 
going. 

Take Church Avenue in San 
Martin—it went to the only 
Catholic church in the whole 
MOuth valley. San Martin Avenue 
got you to the same place, a tiny 
settlement called Martinsville, 
center of which was St Martin’s 
Church, 

Later the present town of San 
Martin grew up along Monterey 


Highway and the railroad tracks 
at the west end of the wagon road, 
and little Martinsville disap¬ 
peared. 

Church and San Martin “Sign¬ 
posts” go back a long way—to a 
time when much of the area now 
covered by Morgan Hill and San 
Martin was owned by Martin 
Murphy Sr. and his sons, Daniel 
and Bernard. 

Wagons of the Murphy party 
in 1844 were the first to make 
tracks across the Sierra, and once 
in California the family spread 


out, some settling in the area 
which became Sunnyvale, and 
others in the fertile valley north of 
Gilroy along Uagas Creek. 

Martin Murphy Sr., patriarch 
of the clan known for his kindnatw 
and generosity, donated a plot of 
land to the Catholic Church in 
1852 and erected a tiny chapel 
which he named for his patron 
saint. 

St. Martin’s stood east of what 
later became New Avenue and a 
little south of Church Avenue and, 
until St. Mary’s parish was formed 
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in Gilroy in 1866, waB the only 
Catholic Church and burial 
ground south of San Jose. 

Twenty-two persons were bur¬ 
ied in the little hillside graveyard, 
the first grave dug for Murphy’s 
son, Bernard, who was killed in 
the explosion of the steamship 
Jenny Land out of Alviso on April 
11,1863. 

Martin’s grandson, Tom Kell, 
also a victim of the explosion 
occupied grave No. 2. Others bm> 
ied in the little cemetery, all of 
whom have been remtenred else¬ 
where, included members of the 
Gilroy family. 

The railroad arrived in 1869 
and the station was called Mill’s 
Switch, shown on an 1876 map 
south of Llagas Creek crossing. 
This became the center of the pres¬ 
ent town of San Martin surveyed 
in 1892 by the Herrmann brothers, 
Adolph T. and Charles F. W., civil 
engineers and surveyors, accord¬ 
ing to San Jose historian, Clyde 
Arbudde. 

The late Fred Stone, whose 
family came to the area in 1893, 
worked for the real estate firm 
handling the sale of “Murphy- 
land.” 

He said the Reverend Wilham 
Hersman came up from San Luis 
Obispo to hdp found the PKsby- 
terian Church, and his son, Hugh 
Hersman, who died in 1964, ran 
the old San Martin Union general 
store after the tnm-of-the-century, 
and served as county supervisor 
and later as a U.S. Congressman. 

All vestiges of little Martins¬ 
ville in the hills overlooking Ua- 
gas Creek have disappeared. Ihe 
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little church was destroyed by an 
incendiary on April 2, 1877. 
Arbuckle’s records show, and 
“Uncle Dan’s Mansion” was tom 
down in the early 1970s. 

The “mansion” ... “the kids 
called it that,” Mrs. Stone recalled, 
was built by Daniel Murphy and 
stood under huge live oaks on San 
Martin Avenue up where it jogs 
over to New Avenue. 

Smoother and wider than in 
the days when Dan Murphy drove 
“Old Bill” down to meet the train, 
San Martin and Church Avenues 
zemain major routes to town for 
the folks who live in the country 
estates that sprawl over the foot¬ 
hill site of old Martinsville. 
















43 Settle Avenue 


The land was good and the 
price was right, and once you 
grubbed out the willow trees the 
deep soil would grow anything. 

Today this black earth, some 
of the richest in the nation, is the 
densely populated Willow Glen dis¬ 
trict of San Jose. 

When Campbell Thompson 
Settle bought his 200 acres there in 
1860, paying $10 an acre for wil¬ 
low thickets and $20 an acre for 
cleared ground, his nearest neigh¬ 
bors were his in-laws, the Cottle 
brothers, Ira and Royal. 

Originally, the main crop 
grown in “the willows” was grain, 
but in 1862 Settle planted pears 
and apples on part of his land at 
what is now Lincoln and Minne¬ 
sota Avenues, and this was the 
start of the fruit industry for 
which the area was famed ’way up 
into this century. 



Settle, who later was to serve 
as mayor of San Jose and help 
found the Farmers Union and San 
Jose Grange No. 10, pioneered 
fruit drying with the operation of 
the first successful large de¬ 
hydrator. 

In 1876 he was manager of the 
Alden Fruit & Vegetable Preserv¬ 
ing Co.’s “evaporator” located at 
San Salvador (now Auzerias) and 
Josefa streets, processing 4,000 



poimds of prunes every 24 hours, 
according to research by San Jose 
historian Clyde Arbuckle. 

The firm reportedly sent the 
first shipment of dried prunes 
east—15 tons—which got to Chi¬ 
cago along with large imports 
from Germany. Consequently, the 
price for the San Jose product fell 
to between 6 to 9 cents a pound. 

The low price, plus a freight 
charge of 2 cents a pound, no doubt 
took something off this historic 
“first” for Settle and othw direc¬ 
tors of the firm. 

By the mid-70s Settle began 
subdividing his orchard into 10- 
acre parcels. Getting a street car 
line into the area^m San Jose no 
doubt boosted land values, and 
Settle was getting as high as 
$1,000 an acre. 

It was estimated that income 
from the fruit on his original 200 
acres in the mid-1870B was “al¬ 
most equal” to that for all of San 
Jose back when Settle bought in 
1860. 


The only road into “the wil¬ 
lows” and the frequently flooded 
land west of the Guadalupe River 
when Settle arrived was El Abra, 
the early name for Lincoln Avenue. 
Settle Avenue “Signposts” came 
with subdivision of the area. 

Settle was anative of Indiana, 
but grew up in Iowa. He came West 
first in 1849 at the age of 24, but 
returned home in ’52 to marry 
Ellen Cottle. He farmed several 
years in Oregon before returning 
to California and making his 
home in “the willows.” 

He and his wife were charter 
members of San Jose Grange No. 
10, founded in 1873. Settle was the 
first gate keeper and his wife also 
held office. In 1875 he was elected 
master of the Grange. 

In the early years of the 
organization. Settle was a leader 
in Grange-instigated efforts to con¬ 
serve the state’s natural water 
resources and lower taxes on agri¬ 
cultural land. He served as a dele¬ 
gate to a state meeting calling for 
a convention to revise the state 
constitution. 

He was on the first board of 
directors of the Farmers Union, 
incorporated in May, 1874, and 
later its president. 

Settle, who when elected 
mayor in 1M4 was the first Repub¬ 
lican to hold that office in 16 years, 
incurred the ire of the editor of the 
Daily City Item, forerunner of the 
San Jose News. 

Editor Hugh DeLacy felt the 
City Council and the mayor were 
unfair in efforts to fire the police 
chief—the charges were petty and 
the city officialB’ motive political. 
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He referred to the mayor as “Czar 
Settlesky” and the Council as the 
“czar’s cabinet.” 

All was forgiven long before 
Settle died in 1900, and he was 
eulogized in the press as “one of 
the strong men of the county,” and 
a man known far and wide for his 
integrity. 
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4 4 Shannon Road 


A survivor of the historic Jay- 
hawker Party of young men who 
crossed Deatii Valley in 1849 is 
remembered in a road laid out a 
century ago to link Los Gatos with 
the Guadalupe Quicksilver Mmes. 

“Signposts” along Shannon 
Road from San Jose Avenue (or 
old San Jose-Los Gatos Road) to 
Hicks Road on the Guadalupe 
River perpetuate the name of 
Thomas Shannon, soldier in two 
wars, gold miner, homesteader 
and farmer. 

The old two-story Shannon 
home stood into the 19708 beside 
the road under the shade of 
ancient live oaks. 

Shannon, a native of Ohio, 
served under General Zachary 
Taylor in the Mexican War. Dis- 
diarged in June, 1847, he went to 
Illinois where in the spring of 
1849, he joined a group of young 
men bound for the California gold 
fields. 



They called themselves the 
“Jayhawkers” and they initiated 
some 30 members into the happy- 
go-lucky fraternity before leaving 
Galesburg on April 5,1849. 

They spent a couple of months 
at Salt Lake City and it was late in 
the year—October 3—when they 
left on the last leg of their journey. 
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Knowing of the tragic ordeal of the 
Donner Party in the Sierra three 
years before, the Jayhawkers 
joined with a large group which 
decided to take a southem route. 

There were 107 wagons in the 
caravan that left Salt Lake with a 
Mormon guide. Some of them 
elected to try a shortcut. Breaking 
Into three groups they headed west 
across Death Valley, many to 
their deaths. 

The Jayhawkers traveled to¬ 
gether with the Rev. J. W. Brier, 
his wife and three sons. The 
Bennett-Arcane families were in 
the second group which included 
William Lewis Manly, who later 
lived in San Jose and wrote the 
account of the terrible ordeal. The 
Wade family which settled in 
Alviso, was in the third group. 

At least 12 of the Jayhawkers 


died before they reached the San 
Fernando Valley early in Janu¬ 
ary. They had burned their wag¬ 
ons and left most of their posses¬ 
sions on the desert... “we almost 
died of hunger and thirst a dozen 
times,” Shannon recalled in tell¬ 
ing of the journey in later years. 

Shannon in 1851 married 
Amanda Blackford, daughter of 
Argonauts who had come over¬ 
land from Ohio the previous year, 
and the couple moved to the Marys¬ 
ville area where Shannon mined 
on the Yuba River. When the Civil 
Weur came along, he enlisted in the 
Seventh California Infantry Com¬ 
pany B., and served 18 months on 
frontier duty in Arizona. 

Returning to Santa Clara 
County, Shannon took up 160 acres 
of government land in the hills 
east of Los Gatos. He was one of 


the petitioners for the road author¬ 
ized by the county supervisors in 
July, 1885. 

Of the seven children, Mary . 
Shannon Sanders was one of the 
first teachers in the old Mt. Hamil¬ 
ton School on the mountain peak; 
Julius was one of the first to prac¬ 
tice grafting of fruit trees in the 
valley; Claudius was a Los Gatos 
constable. 

Thomas Shannon died in 
1903, leaving only six of the Jay¬ 
hawkers to hold their reunions. 
His wife died in 1918 and the last 
of the children, Lula, in 1958. 

Shannon Road is paved, but 
it’s not much wider than it was 
when the Shannon teams hauled 
supplies out from Los Gatos. And 
the neighbors are a whole lot 
closer than when the Shannons 
lived in the big old home. 


Silver Creek Road 


The hills where John Hassler’s 
cattle grazed a century ago are 
stall undianged and rabbits peek 
from old burrows under the field- 
stone fences that dimb the ridges 
above the old Cottle place. 

The old road still keeps com¬ 
pany with Silver Creek, but pave¬ 
ment makes a poor ledger for 
recording the comings and goings 
of quail and deer. 

Changes which have wiped 
out the old landmarks over much 


of Santa Clara Valley probably 
are not too far distant for the 
Silver Creek hills in the Evergreen 
district east of Highway 101. 

A boulevard now swings over 
the hills from Capitol Express¬ 
way to San Felipe Road, and it 
has erased a small piece of the 
west end of the road as it crosses 
SUver Creek and starts up the 
canyon. 

Travelers must look sharp to 
find the exit off wide Yerba Buena 


Road that will take them to the 
little two-lane Silver Creek Road. 

Here the view is still the same 
as it was when the Hasslers, Cot¬ 
tles, Farnsworths, Welds, and 
other early families used the wind¬ 
ing road—rocky outcroppings, 
cow paths, willows leaning over 
the creek, weathered fences, 
masses of wildflowers in spring. 

Two of the earliest families 
into the area were the Cottles and 
Hasslers. John Hassler and 
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Orville Benjamin Cottle came here 
in the 1850 b and both paid for their 
acres three times before gaining 
clear titles. 

There are two legends con¬ 
cerning the Silver Creek name. 
One dating back to Spanish times 
claims the name came from the 
abundance of silver-leafed turkey 
muUen growing along the creek. 

Others say the name came 
fn>m the rich deposit of quicksilver 
discovered in the hUls above the 
creek. 

“Signposts” on the road along 
the creek have borne the Silver 
Creek name since 1869 when 
ranchers asked the county to build 
the first section. 

It extended only across the 
flat land south off Abom Road to 
the creek, but by the mid-1880s it 
stretched over the trail used by 
ranchers to connect with San 
Felipe Road. 

Signers of these early peti¬ 
tions for the road included George 
Bloomfield, M. W. Drinkwater, 0. 
W. and Thomas E. Farnsworth, 
John and Gottlieb Hassler, O. B. 
Cottle, Isaac Hart (who bought the 
Bloomfield place), Adam Herman 
and James Lendrum. 

Ore wagons firom the quick¬ 
silver mines which were worked 
spasmodically in the hills used the 
south end of Silver Creek to reach 
San Felipe Road enroute to the 
docks at Alviso. 




This wsB haying in 1910 


Richard Nieman, Evergreen 
rancher who researdied the Silver 
Creek mines, said they date at 
least to 1862, and old maps of the 
1870s show the North Almaden, 
South Almaden and Captain 
Adams' mines. 

The digging started when the 
price of quicksilver went up, Nie¬ 
man said, and it halted when the 
price went down. 

Back around the turn of the 
century Hector R. Bradford had 
great hopes for his Silver Creek 
Quicksilver Mining Co. In the late 
1920s and ’30s Willia m Biaggi, 
San Jose attorney, sank a shaft 
and built a smelter after discover¬ 
ing rich deposits of ore. As recent 
as 1960 Jcu^ Espmosa reported 
finding “pay dirt” in the Silver 
CtedE hills. 

Little evidence remains of the 
mining activity, but the late Mer- 
vyn Hassler, grandson of John, 
recalled e]q>loring the old shafts 
as a boy and finding pockets of the 
liquid quicksilver. 


Hard work was a way of life 
for the early settiers coming to 
Santa Clara Valley, and some¬ 
times it must have seemed to John 
Hassler and O. B. Cottle they had 
mote than their share. 

Both suffered hardships on 
the journey to California. 

Both built their own homes, 
cleared the fields and raised large 
families. But Hassler was lucky, 
three of his seven children were 
boys, while Cottle had only 
daughters to help with the chores. 
.. 11 of them. 

Hassler, a native of Germany 
who learned the carpenter’s trade 
in Ohio, was shipwrecked getting 
to California via the Nicaragua 
route in 1862. The journey took 
five months. 

He worked for a farmer in 
Sacramento, cut wood at Sutter’s 
Fort, and then came to San Jose 
where he worked three years for a 
miller who did not pay him. 
Finally he got a job in James 
Lick’s flour mill and after four 
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years earned enough to buy 160 
acres for $1,800. Eight years later, 
in 1862, he had to buy the land 
twice more to get title to it. 

Cottle, a native of Vermont, 
came overland to California in 
1850 with his pregnant wife and 
infant daughter. Four other chil¬ 
dren had died in infancy. 

Arriving in Grass Valley, he 
and his wife, Sarah, worked three 
years to earn enough to buy the 
Silver Creek ranch. While 0. B. 


was digging for gold, Sarah laun¬ 
dered the tucked shirts of Grass 
Valley gamblers and sold milk 
fromthefamily cows for 50 cents a 
quart. 

The late Leslie W. Wigmore, 
newspaperman and grandson of 
the Cottles, said “Grandma con¬ 
tributed her full share of the 
stake’* the couple built up in Grass 
Valley. 

Wigmore wrote hie memo¬ 
ries of the Cottle family and farm, 


Snell Avenue 


Can you imagine meeting 400 
cows crossing Snell Avenue at the 
heavy commute hours? 

Probably not, but it wouldn’t 
be the cows that would bother 
Thomas E. Snell if he were alive 
today. 

A century ago on the little dirt 
road through his dairy—one of the 
biggest in Santa Clara County— 
Snell couldn’t have visualized the 
traffic jam his herd would create 
now. 

By the 1980e there were only 
homes and gardens, but from 1866 
until his death on Aug. 4, 1903, 
Snell farmed and raised cattle on 
nearly 700 acres where Snell 
Avenue “Signposts” march south 
of what is now Blossom Hill Road. 

Besides this ranch, part of the 
Santa Teresa grant, he owned 
6,000 acres in Hall’s Valley, now a 


big chunk of the county’s Grant 
Ranch park. 

Snell was born in Essex 
County, Massachusetts in 1830. In 
1851, at the age of 21, he took pas¬ 
sage on the Euphrates bound 
around the Horn to California and 
the gold rush. Outfitting in San 
Francisco, Snell hurried off to 
the mines at Curtis Creek in 
Tuolumne County, later trying 
his luck at nearby Jacksonville, 
Jamestown and Wood’s Creek. 
Today Jacksonville is at the bot¬ 
tom of a lake and nobody is sure of 
the location of Curtis Creek. 

June of 1852 found him at 
French Camp hauling freight 
from nearby Stockton to the 
mines. He stayed at the old camp 
of early French trappers through 
the fall, ranching and cutting 
wood for sale in Stockton. With the 


entitled “Grandma Had 11 Daugh¬ 
ters,” and it contains a description 
of the old Cottle home on Silver 
Creek Road as well as excerpts 
from old account books, letters and 
the family story of the building of 
the Cottle fences. 

The miles of stone fence march¬ 
ing over the Silver Creek hills are 
still standing, a monument to the 
hardworking pioneers and princi¬ 
pally, Grandma’s (and Grandpa’s) 
11 daughters who built it. 



Bvwntt SnBtt, son of Tom 
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first rains Snell headed back to 
Tuolumne County and Poverty 
Hill where he mined and operated 
a store, hauling his supplies from 
Stockton, until late in 1854 when 
he came to San Jose and estab¬ 
lished a butcher business and later 
a milk route. 

He bought the land south of 
town, stocking it with dairy cattle, 
and on April 9, 1857, married 
Catherine Hart, also a native of 
Massachusetts, who had come to 
California as a young girl. She 
was to become the mother of seven 
Snell children. 

Thomas E. Snell and his 
neighbors petitioned for a road 
into the area in 1869, now known 
as Snell Avenue. 

By the early 1880s the Snell 
ranch was one of the largest pro¬ 
ducers of butter in the county and 
its owner was serving as a clerk on 
the Oak Grove Sdiool Board. Snell 
was also one of the founders of the 
Farmers Union. 

In 1883he purchased the6,000- 
acre Shatter ranch in Hall’s Val¬ 


ley, which included the Smith Creek 
Hotd property, and it was here he 
died 20 years later at the age of 72. 

John D. Shatter was another 
New Englander, a native of Ve^ 
mont, who also came to California 
via the sea route, arriving in San 
Francisco in October 1849, and 
going to the mines in El Dorado 
County. 

Shatter returned to Vermont 
in 1852, but was back in California 
with his wife and son by 1859, set¬ 
tling first at Point Reyes where he 
operated dairies. In 1870 he came 
to Santa Clara County and bought 
the Fred Hall ranch, which he 
later sold to Snell. 

The land was originally part 
of Rancho Canada de Pala granted 
to Jose de Jesus Bernal by Gov. 
Juan B. Alvarado in 1839. Joseph 
D. Grant, a San Francisco finan¬ 
cier, began buying up Bernal hold¬ 
ings north of Shatter’s ranch about 
1880. 

Lick Observatory was com¬ 
pleted five years after Snell 
bought the Shatter place and the 


hotel at Smith Creek was a stop¬ 
over for visitors from all over the 
West who made the trip up the 
winding mountain road to look 
through the big tdescope. 

Construction of the road and 
the observatory brought settlers 
into Hall’s Valley and Snells’ 
early neighbors included Frank 
Hubbard, Christian H. Roelling, 
Santos Bernal and Frank Tieman. 

Snells’ Smith Creek Hotel was 
the polling place for Mount Hamil¬ 
ton district, for several years, and 
in 1886 Snell’s ranch was being 
discussed as the site for the depot 
on the proposed railroad that was 
to be builttrom Evergreen over the 
hills to the San Joaquin Valley. 

A newspaper item in the Octo¬ 
ber 6,1886, weekly San Jose Mer¬ 
cury noted that “people are under 
the impression there are several 
saloons in Hall’s Valley, but there 
is only one besides the bar at¬ 
tached to the grocery store, and 
the one saloon is only open half 
the time because of lack of busi¬ 
ness.’’ 
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1i Stevens Creek Road 


The moimiain man who blazed 
the tredl that “pathfinder”John C. 
Fremont followed is memorialized 
by a creek, a road, a reservoir and 
a park in Santa Clara Valley. 

But the name is misspelled. 

Capt. Elisha Stephens may 
have been shy on book-learning, 
but he knew how to spell his name. 
He wrote it “Stephens”, but we 
spell it “Stevens” on the West Val¬ 
ley “Signposts”. 

He was one of the West’s really 
great firontiersmen, guides, and 
trappers, ranking along with con¬ 
temporaries Jim Bridger, Joseph 
B. Chiles, Kit Carson, Joseph Red- 
deford Walker and Jim Clyman. 
But historians have neglected 
Stephens, possibly because little 
IS known about much of his life. 

Bom in South Carolina in 
1808, he spent his early years 
among frontiersmen. Stephens 
trapped with some of the best of 
them, and he knew the Indian 
trails crisscrossing the mountains 
and plains of Midwest and West¬ 
ern America. 

In the spring of 1844, he was 
selected to be captain of a wagon 
Train of California-bound settlers, 
which became known as the 
' rownsend-Stephens-Murphy party. 

The quiet, wiry but rugged 
Stephens became the first man to 
guide a wagon train across the 
Sierra, opening the central immi¬ 
gration road to California which 
Later became the route of trans¬ 
continental railroads. 

As historian F. Ralph Rambo 
points out in his book Adventure 
Valley, Donner Pass could just as 
weU have been named “Stephens 
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Pass”, as it was over this route the 
captain brought the wagons of the 
Martin Murphy dan. Dr. John 
Townsend and others, many of 
whom made the Santa Clara Val¬ 
ley their home. 

Two years later, a mid-October 
snow storm caught members of 
the Donner party below the pass 
and their ordeal became a famous 
chapter in the history of the West 
and gave the Donner name to the 
route Stephens had opened. 

After traipsing up and down 
California for a few years. Cap¬ 
tain Stephens settled in 1848 on a 
160-acre homestead on a westside 
Santa Clara creek that came to 
bear his name. 

His ranch became known as 
Blackberry Farm because of the 


berries he planted, and so it was to 
be known for more than a century. 

His first cabin was too dose to 
the creek and was swept away in a 
winter flood: The second cabin on 
higher ground was his home until 
the early 1860s when he moved to 
the San Joaquin Valley. 

His Blackberry Farm attracted 
an assortment of odd characters, 
according to legend, including the 
Overton brothers who cluttered up 
the farm with perpetual motion 
inventions and a spiritualist who 
believed great riches lay beneath 
the blackberry thickets. 

"Peg-leg” Smith, a trapper 
friend of the captain’s froni Rocky 
Mountain days, visited often and 
the pair spent some wild nights 
celebrating in San Jose saloons. 

Stephens reportedly got rid of 
a lot of rattlesnakes in the West 
Valley, but they appeared cut up 
and fried on his dinner plate. 


His neighbors asked what the 
menu was before accepting an in¬ 
vitation to “pull up a chair” at the 
captain’s table. 

The road to Stephen’s farm 
and on up the canyon was named 
for him and declared a public road 
in 1872, but the captain was long 
gone by then. 
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Perhaps it was the scarcity of 
rattlesnakes, along with encroach¬ 
ment of civilization—neighbors 
were too dose if he could hear the 
family cow bawling—but he sold 
out and moved to a small farm on 
the Kem River, site of the present 
Bakersfidd. 

Here Stephens died and was 
buried in the old section of the 
Union Cemetery in East Bakers¬ 
field. Historians differ on the date 
of his death, some putting it in 
1884, but Rambo and California 
State Historical Landmark (Num¬ 
ber 732) agree it was in 1887. 
The state marker is on the site of 
Stephen’s Bakersfield home on 
West Columbus Street. 
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48 Story Road 


The stage stop was called 
“Grand View” a century ago and 
although the stage is gone the 
view is still “grand”. 

High up on the ridge overlook¬ 
ing sprawling San Jose, a bar and 
restaurant on Mount Hamilton 
Road took its name from the stage 
stop on Alanson N. Story’s ranch 
back when four-horse teams pulled 
coaches packed with tourists bound 
for lick Observatory. 

Ftom Grand View, stage pas¬ 
sengers getting out to stretch their 
legs could look out over orchards 
and hay fields and see an occa- 
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sional bam, farmhouse or wind¬ 
mill. A century later there were 
few bare places among the roof¬ 
tops, but on a dear night diners at 
the restaurant were treated to a 
view of millions of lights carpeting 
the Santa Clara Valley, dimbing 
into the distant Santa Cruz range 
and looping around the southern 
tip of San Frandsco Bay. 

Story spent his last years up 
on the mountain, and he could 
look down on the dirt road that ran 
straight across the flatland from 
the lulls below him to the willows 
and cottonwoods that marked the 
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winding course of Coyote Creek. 

Story Road went past the 380- 
acre farm that Story bought when 
he came to the valley early in 1851. 
His land was on the south side of 
The road east of King Road, land 
that was the Frank Hopkins dairy 
before it was sold for subdivision 
In the late 1960s. 

Story is one of the county’s 
oldest roads. It shows on maps in 
the Thompson & West Atlas of 
1876, the year Mount Hamilton 
Road was being built to the moun- 
laintop on which the great lick 
Observatory was completed in 
1883. 

Alanson Story was one of 10 
children who grew up on a farm in 
Portage County, Ohio. At the age 
of 18 he went to work for a neigh¬ 
bor at $13 a month plus board, and 
at the end of six years he headed 
south with less than $1,000 in sav¬ 
ings. He worked on a plantation 
for several years, but when word of 
the gold discovery in California 
reached him, he quit to join the 
migration west. 

With four companions and 
three wagons, he started for Cali¬ 
fornia on a spring morning in 
1850. After a brief go at mining, he 
bought the Story Road land and 
built a log cabin, planted an 
orchard and began farming. In 
1864 he went into the cattle busi¬ 
ness with another Ohioan, Adam 
t lubbard, and later both bought 
land in the Isabel Valley south of 
Mount Hamilton and in Blackbird 
Valley to the north, where Story 
raised mules for the army. 

He acquired the 1,500 view 
acres after the winding Mount 


Hamilton Road was built, proba¬ 
bly in the late 1870s. On the ridge 
top east of the road, he constructed 
ahotel and tavern called the Grand 
View house to serve travelers to 
the observatory. He also built the 
bam, which was still standing a 
century later. Teams were changed 
there as well as at Smith Creek. 

Story also set out a vineyard 
of 300 acres and devoted the re¬ 
mainder of the land to farming 
and stock raising. 

Alanson Story was married 
twice and was the father of one 
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son, Alanson N. Jr., who was a 
hard-rock riiner in Plumas County 
until his death in the late 1960s. 

Story’s second wife, a widow 
with two children, was Ella Corder. 
After Story’s death in 1907, she 
married again and there were three 
children by this marriage. 

One of the children, Dorothy 
Baker, grew up on the Grand View 
Ranch and in an interview in 1981 
remembered the ox yokes Alanson 
Story kept from his overland jour¬ 
ney. She .said some of the pickets 
cut and hauled from the Santa 


Cruz mountains for fencing were 
still standing. 

She remembers passing the 
long rows of sheep sheds on the 
Story Road ranch when she and 
her mother went "into town” in 
the horse and buggy. 

Baker said she was told the 
mules Story raised were brought 
down out of the mountains and 
loaded onto barges at Alviso to be 
shipped to the Presidio at Monterey. 

The hotel and tavern were con¬ 
verted to a residence after the stage 
coach line up the mountain was 


motorized in 1911, but in 1934 
Story’s widow leased Grand View 
and it became a resort. She con¬ 
tinued to live in a smaller house 
next door. 

The inn was being operated by 
the late William W. Beaudikofer in 
February 1942 when on a windy 
afternoon the old place with its 
antique furniture and fixtures 
burned to the ground. Thirty-mile- 
an-hour winds fanned the blaze, 
which also destroyed Mrs. Story’s 
home, as she and Division of For^ 
estry crews watched helplessly. 
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i Trimble Road 


He was only 18 when he left 
the MisBouri farm early in 1846 to 
join up with Col. Alexander Doni¬ 
phan’s first Missouri Mounted 
Volunteers in the war with Mex¬ 
ico. And he was just 21 when he 
hitched his oxen to the wagon and 
headed for California’s gold fields. 

When John Trimble finally 
settled on land north of Seui Jose 
in 1867, he had a lot of adventures 
on which to reflect and reminisce 
in the evenings after supper. 

For 30 years, he lived in the 
family home near the intersection 
of the San Jose-Oakland Road and 
the east-west road that still carries 
a Trimble Road “Signpost.” 

On his death in September 
1887, his obituary said the county 
had lost “one of its most upright, 
progressive and big-hearted citi¬ 
zens. He was the soul of hospital¬ 
ity and his comfortable house was 
ever open to the countless fiiends 
who always found happiness and 
good cheer there.” 

Trimble was bom to afarming 
family in Warren County, Missouri 
February 17, 1828. In 1846 he 
enlisted to fight in the war with 
Mexico. Led by Doniphan, the 
volunteers left Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas June 27 to meet Gen. Ste¬ 
phen Watts Kearny in Santa Fe. 

Doniphan, a big red-headed 
fellow who cared little for mili¬ 
tary protocol, led his army, known 
as Doniphan’s Thousand, on the 
historic 3,000-mile march over 
mountain and desert to defeat the 
Mexican forces at El Brazito and 
at the Battle of the Sacramento 
(River) to take Chihuahua. 


Mustered out at New Orleans, 
Trimble returned to farming. 
Early spring of 1849 found him 
pusldng west across the Kansas 
prairie. 

He apparently came into Cali¬ 
fornia over the Lassen route and 
arrived in September at Lassen’s 
randi on the Sacramento River 
south of what is now Red Bluff. 
After a few months in the northern 
mines, he came to the Santa Clara 
Valley and, with partners Samuel 
Broughton and Robert Bailey, 
went into farming in the Berry- 
eesa area. 

In the spring of 1861, he again 
tried mining, working the dig¬ 
gings in El Dorado County for six 
months. In the fall of 1862, he and 
Broughton left the Berryessa farm 
and boarded a steamer to return to 
Missouri. 

There Trimble married Mary 
Jane Miller on April 20,1863, and 
again hooked up the oxen to 
bring his bride to California. He 
and'his partner, Broughton, drove 
360 head of cattle on the return to 
California. 

Although Trimble Road ap¬ 
pears on an 1876 map as running 
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between the San Jose-Alviso Road 
(N. First Street) and San Jose- 
Milpitas Road, it was not accepted 
as a county road until March 15, 
1909, and then the description in 
the county road files shows it only 
was called that between San Jose- 
Milpitas Road and Capitol Ave¬ 
nue. Today, Trimble Road has 
stretched out east and west and 
one part has been joined by Mon¬ 
tague Expressway. 

The Trimbles had seven chil¬ 
dren, one of whom, Sarah, married 
San Jose attorney Nicholas Bow¬ 
den, who was one of the founders 
of the law school at the University 
of Santa Clara. 

Another daughter, Martha, 
taught at the old Orchard School, 
which the Trimble youngsters at¬ 
tended when it was on Schallen- 
berger Road. She also taught for 
23 years at San Jose State Univer¬ 
sity when it was known as San 
Jose Normal and San Jose State 
Teachers’ College. Martha Trim¬ 
ble, who died in 1966 at the age of 
91, also pioneered consolidation of 
rural schools during World War I. 

Trimble helped draw up the 
constitution and bylaws for the 
Pioneer Society of Santa Clara 
County and served on its first 
board of directors in 1875. At that 
time, he was growing strawber¬ 
ries, wheat and barley on his 260- 
acre farm and was experimenting 
with alfalfa. 

The fields that Trimble tilled 
are taken up by houses now, but 
Trimble Road remains to remind 
the newcomers of one of file many 
rugged pioneers whose travels 
across the continent ended here. 
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"0 Warburton Avenue 


A small frame building, prob¬ 
ably the oldest doctors’ office in 
Santa Clara County, is part of the 
San Jose Historical Museum’s com¬ 
plex in Kelley Park. 

The building, which housed 
some of the best-known medical 
men in Santa Clara for more years 
than anyone can remember, is on 
the southeast comer of the Plaza, 
facing the same direction it did on 
its original site at Benton and 
Main Streets in the Mission City. 

The building is believed to have 
been built in the 1870s by Dr. 
Henry Huhne Warburton, Santa 
Clara’s first practicing physician 
and an early member of the Town 
Council. He occupied it only off 
and on during his lifetime. Others 
who had offices in the four little 
rooms with their individual entran¬ 
ces included physicians Ethan 
Smith, Judson Paul and George 
W. Fowler and dentist Thomas 
Gallup. 

The building was given to the 
San Jose Historical Museum by 
attorney Austen Waxburton, grand¬ 
son of Dr. Warburton and was ded¬ 
icated on the Museum grounds 
October 12,1975. 

Dr. Warburton was bom and 
educated in England, where he 
practiced medicine for seven years 
before coming to the United States 
in 1844. He spent two years on a 
whaling vessel which visited New 
Zealand and the Sandwich (Ha¬ 
waiian) Islands before docking at 
San Francisco in 1847. 

Here Dr. Warburton left the 
ship and a year later located at 
Santa Clara where except for a few 
months in the mining camps in ’48 



and atrip back to England in 1870, 
he remained until his death in 
1903. 

His grandson, who at the time 
of the building’s dedication was 
the Mission City’s official hi8to^ 
ian, said the doctor went to the 
gold fields “to see what was going 
on”, and he accumulated enough 
nuggets (finding them himself or 


receiving them in payment for 
medical services) to have several 
stick pins made when he went to 
England. 

Austen Warburton has one of 
the pine, plus other relics of his 
grandfather’s doctoring days, in¬ 
cluding a horsehair rope accepted 
in payment formedical treatment. 
Cash was hard to come by and the 
family doctor had to settle for 
goods, such as the lumber given 
for the fencing of one of Dr. War- 
burton’s many city lots. This “fee” 
came from a man whose leg the 
doctor had amputated. 

Dr. Warburton was one of the 
first doctors in California and his 
practice extended up into Oregon 
territory. Santa Clara consisted of 
the crumbling mission buildings 
and a few adobe and frame struc¬ 
tures when Dr. Warburton arrived, 
and it was not until 1850 when 
most of the men had returned from 
the gold fields that the townsite 
was laid out and streets in the old 
core named. 
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Dr. Henry H. Warburton's old office 
building contains at least one exhibit 
that’s sure to give a bottle collector pal¬ 
pitations of the heart. 

In a collection of cures and reme¬ 
dies by a pioneer San Jose druggist is a 
small hand-blown bottle with the letter¬ 
ing “ThatWond’rous LinimentI". 

It once contained the world-famous 
remedy concocted by August Schoen- 
heit and had its place in the cupboards 
of valley homes alongside the Lydia 
Pinkham bottle and papa's mustache 
cup. 

Schoenhelt's Pioneer Drug Co. 
served San Joseans for more than half 


51 Whisman Road 


In gold rush days one of fhe 
milestonea along the wandering 
road between San Joae and San 
Frandsco was the Whisman place 
. . . home of the first overland 
immigrant family to settle in what 
was later Mountain View. 

Travelers planned on spend¬ 
ing the night at Whisman’s. The 
food was good, the family “very 
Idnd and pleasant,” and the beds 
were free of the fleas which, in 
most of the other stopping-off 
places, made sleep impossible. 

Today a road and a school dis¬ 
trict bear the Whisman name, 
which is strangdy missing from 
early county histories, voting rolls 
or even cemetery records. 

John W., his wife, Hannah, 
and their 12 children made the 
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trek from Missouri by covered 
wagon in 1847, when the route was 
Bomething less than a wdl-marked 
highway. 

In the fall of 1849, Whisman 
established the first stage line 
between San Jose and San Fran- 
dsco, using an old French omni¬ 
bus pulled by mules and mustangs 
which failed to provide exactly 
first-dass service, but was better 
than nothing. 

After the first rains washed 
outtheroad, Whisman had to aban¬ 
don the route and began operation 
on a sometimes schedule between 
San Jose and Alviso, where pas¬ 
sengers could board steamboats 
for San Frandsco. 

He re-established his original 
route in the spring of 1850, charg¬ 


a century. A German Immigrant, Schcen- 
heit came to San Jose in 1853 and took 
over Davini’s 1849 drugstore, said to be 
the first in the state. 

Besides the liniment, Schoenheit 
also dispensed sarsaparilla of his own 
manufacture, a corn cure, the Medical 
Lozenge "Help", and something called 
“Specific No. 1 ”. We don’t know about 
this last remedy, but the liniment was 
just the ticket for backaches, head¬ 
aches, rheumatism, sprains, “sore 
throat and colds, cramps, cholera- 
morbus and convulsions.” 

It would hardly seem anyone need 
call a doctor If he had laid in a good 
supply of Schoenheit's products. 


ing a fare of $32 or “two ounces” of 
gold. Competition, with better 
equipment, forced Whisman to sell 
out in the summer of *50, and he 
apparently devoted his ^orts to 
farming and acquiring property 
thereafter. 

County records indicate that 
Whisman at one time owned the 
Posolmi grant, the 3,390 acres 
given in 1844 to the Indian Lopez 
Ynigo, and on which Moffett Field 
Naval Air Base is located today. 
(The records indicate he sold some 
of this land to Daniel Frink, Wes¬ 
ley Gallimore and a man named 
Moss sometime prior to a sale in 
February, 1857, of 1700 acres to 
James Cobb). 

In the early 18508 he and his 
son-in-law, William Haun, estab- 





lished a flour mill in what was 
later to be called Saratoga. 

The Whisman home “com¬ 
mands a view of the Bay,” one 
traveler wrote in June, 1850, not¬ 
ing “the ground back of the house 
is covered with a heavy growth of 
trees and fields of wild mustard.” 
He said the Whisman family “trans¬ 
ported us back to Yankeeland,” 
and remarked on the “good break¬ 
fast, fine butter churned this morn¬ 
ing being the greatest luxury." 

The house was 12 miles from 
San Jose, 10 from Mission Santa 
Clara, diarists noted, and in ’48 
and ’49 grizzly bear emd herds of 
wild cattle were hazards of night¬ 
time travel. 

The road which is called Whis¬ 
man appears in counly records as 
early as 1852 and shows on an 


1876 map as leading off the Moun¬ 
tain View-Alviso Road to Whis¬ 
man Slough where Whisman may 
have had a landing from which to 
ship flour from his mill and hay 
and grain from his fields. 

About the only other informa¬ 
tion concerning Whisman is that 
he was a trustee of the old Santa 
Clara Female Seminary founded 
in the early 1850s ... a logical 
position for the father of nine 
daughters. 

How long family members 
remained in Mountain View, and 
what happened to them has left 
blank areas in the geneology. 

Mrs. Edward Whisman of 
Sacramento, wife of a great-great- 
grandson, obtained the names and 
birthdates of John W. and his large 
family from an old Bible, but has 


been able to trace only a few 
descendants. 

Two of the girls married into 
the Haun family; another. Alpha, 
died the year after the family 
arrived. Two of the children mar¬ 
ried members of the early-day 
Dixon family (Dixon Landing Road 
in Milpitas is named for Mathew 
Dixon, husband of Eliza Whis¬ 
man). 

On September 20,1848, a nota¬ 
tion in the family Bible records the 
double wedding of Andrew Whis¬ 
man and Seralda Lynn (Liim?) 
and Polly Whisman and David 
Campbell, the latter the brother of 
Benjamin Campbell for whom the 
city is named. This may well have 
been the first double wedding here 
in American times. 

Andrew and his family moved 
to Harrisburg (early name of 
Warm Springs) in 1865, and he 
and Seralda died there and were 
buried with three of their 11 chil¬ 
dren in the Washington Comers 
(Irvington) Cemetery. 

Polly and David Campbell are 
believed to have moved to Tulare 
County. 

Hannah Whisman was still 
living in October, 1879, as a news¬ 
paper article noting the deatii of 
her son, Andres, said she was with 
him during his last brief illness. 

Today there are Whisman 
descendants in Chico, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles 
and probably a dozen other cities. 

And some of the early members 
of the family may still be in Moun¬ 
tain View . . . buried in the old 
Cumberland Presbyterian Ceme¬ 
tery, now a dly park. 
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^ i Woodhams Road 


Piling out of the wagon to 
open a gate thiee or four times on 
the trip to Santa Clara was no big 
chore. 

Neighbors had to share the 
ranch road west of the Mission 
town for 10 years and gates were 
just as much a part of their every¬ 
day lives as hitching up the team. 

Then came a spring day in 
1861 when they found a large pad¬ 
lock on one of the gates and the 
time had come to ask county supers 
visors to open the road to the 
public. 

Joseph Woodhams and his 
son, Alfred, along with Mike Sanor, 
Jim Kenyon, John Millikin and 
their neighbors, explained the 
situation to the supervisors in 
March 1861, when they presented 
a petition for the road which today 
bears Woodhams “Signposts.” 

Joseph Woodhams was an 
English miller who had come to 
California in 1850 via New York 
and South America. He was grow¬ 
ing wheat on his farm in the Mil¬ 
likin district beside Campbell’s 
Creek, grinding it into flour in the 
mill he and his sons, Maurice and 
Alfred, had built in 1852. This 
was the year the town government 
of nearby Santa Clara was orga¬ 
nized. 

Woodhams had bought a 
squatter’s claim of 160 acres in the 
fall of 1850, paying $200 for the 
land, but he had to buy it two mote 
times before he got dear title to the 
farm he called Roble Alto. 

He had come from England to 
New York in 1827, operating flour 
mills of his own until he was ap¬ 
pointed deputy flour inspector for 
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the City of New York. In 1843 he 
wu sent to Chile to manage a mill 
owned by an English firm, «Tidlii« 
family joined him a year later. 

Word of the scardty of flour to 
feed hungry miners flocking to 
California’s gold fields reached 
Woodhams in 1849, and he char¬ 
tered a vessel, loaded it to the 
gunwales with barrels of Chilean 
flour, and set out for San Fran- 
dsco. 

With the proceeds from the 
sale of the cargo, at $50 a barrel, 
Woodhams bought his farm and a 
prefabricated house which had 
been shipped around the Horn from 
New Brunswick. Unable to buy 
farm macdiinery in the gold-crazed 
new state, he built hie own thresh¬ 
ing machine, one of the first manu¬ 
factured in California. 

The mill, one of the first in the 
area, was powered by eight to 10 
horses, and the flour found a ready 
market in Santa Clara and in the 
“Redwoods,” as the foothill area to 
the west of Woodhams was called. 

Joseph andhia wife, Ann, were 


the parents of five: Maurice, 
Alfred, Oscar, Mary and Lucy. 
After the death of Joseph, Alfired 
took over the home place, ad ding 
acreage and c han ging production 
from hay and grain to orchards. 

Alfred Roe Woodhams had 
proceeded the family to California 
by a few months, arriving in San 
Francisco on a South American 
ship loaded with men eager to try 
their luck in the gold fidds. 

San Frandsco was the jump¬ 
ing off place for the mines, a dty 
of tents and hastily built ^acks, 
which served as shops, saloons, 
gambling houses and hotels. The 
17-year-old Woodhams had no 
trouble finding a job as a carpen¬ 
ter at $7 a day. 

After a f^ weeks he teamed 
up with a surveying party and 
went up the Sacramento River, 
working for $100 a month. 

But Woodhams was not to have 
immunity from the gold fever, wnd 
August found bim at Hawkins’ 
Bar below Jacksonville, site of the 
first diggings on the Tuolumne 
River. He was one of 700 red- 
shirted miners washing river sand 
in the hunt for the yellow metal 
and singing of their hopes: 

“In Hawkins’ Bar we 
live in style, 

“We’ll stay here ’til we 
make our pile.” 

Woodhams* “stay” was brief, 
and New Years’ Day found him 
back in San Frandsco where he 
worked as a teamster until thereat 
of the family arrived with the ship¬ 
load of flour that gave tbem the 
stake in Santa Clara Valley’s early 
agricultural history. 
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Wrights Station Road 


Ghosts of a long-deserted Santa 
Cruz mountain town remember the 
earthquake which tried to bury it 
SO years ago. 

The quake of April 18, 1906, 
was only one of several disasters 
that threatened little Wrights Sta¬ 
tion during its 60 years from boom 
town to sleepy hamlet. 

Fire was another enemy, along 
with frequent landslides in the 
deep canyon north of Los Gatos. 

Paved roads and automobiles, 
prohibition which killed off the 
huge grape-shipping business, 
agitation for another conservation 
reservoir downstream (Lexington), 
all contributed to the demise of 
Wrights. 

‘'Signposts” still bear the 
name, but Wrights Station is a 
road that ends before it gets there. 

It swings off Morrell Road 
(from Summit Road) and plunges 
down the forest-dark canyon. 
Across a concrete bridge it slips 
under a locked metal gate and dis¬ 
appears in new-growth timber and 
man-tall poison oak and wild lilac. 

Somewhere a short distance 
beyond the water company gate 
is the site of what was once a bus- 
(ling railroad, shipping, and re¬ 
port community. 

The town took its name from 
■Tames Richard Wright, retired 
Protestant minister who came out 
from Ohio with his family in the 
late 1860s and bought a ranch in 
;he mountain wilderness. 

Wright was a friend of Alfred 
E. Davis, president of the South 
Pacific Coast Railroad which was 
buildingits narrow-gauge line firom 
Alameda to Santa Cruz in 1876, so 
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Busy time at Wrights Oepot 
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the canyon station was named 
Wrights. 

BuUt with Chinese labor (eus 
many as 2,000 were employed in 
the early stages), the line crept up 
the canyon from Los Gatos, by¬ 
passed Lexington, pushed through 
Alma and on to Wrights. Here a 
mile-long tunnel was dug, one of 
several required to get through the 
steep mountains. 

Building of the tunnel at the 
north end of the boom town of 
Wrights got off to a bad start. Chi¬ 
nese pick wielders with pine torches 
worl^g several hundred feet into 
the mountain hit a gas pocket. The 
resulting eiqilosion caved in the 
tunnel and killed several dozen 
workmen. 

On the Fourth of July in 1885 
an overheated stove set frre to the 
hotel and the whole town . . . 
houses, blacksmith shop, post- 
office, store... went up in flames. 


Quickly rebuilt by A. J. Bach, 
who &en owned the town Euid its 
surrounding land, Wrights con¬ 
tinued to flourish. In 1896 Antoine 
Matty bought Bich out and he and 
his family operated the hotel, 
saloon and livery stable for many 
years. 

In the late 1890s the Southern 
Pacific, which had acquired the 
narrow-gauge line, established 
Sunset Park. Its picnic grounds, 
cabins and camp sites became 
“the place to go” on weekends and 
for summer outings until it was 
abandoned about 1910. 

So popular was the resort, the 
railroad ran three and four sec¬ 
tions from Los Gatos and Santa 
Cruz to accommodate the crowds, 
and stages did a brisk business via 
the canyon road. 

On the morning of April 18, 
1906, a railroad worker riding a 
handcar had just cleared the tun¬ 



nel at Wrights when the earth 
heaved and mountains of rock and 
huge trees crashed into the canyon. 
The tunnel cracked in the middle 
and the floor settled. Landslides 
covered the tracks. 

A huge earth dam blocked the 
creek at Eva, a flagstop north of 
Wrights, creating a natural reser^ 
voir whicdi inundated both the rail¬ 
road and Wrights Station Boad. 

It was three years before the 
rail line, converted to standard 
gauge, could be re-opened. 

The railroad depot was aban¬ 
doned in 1932 and eightyears later 
the mountain railroad line was 
closed. The post office was discon¬ 
tinued in 1938 and the tunnel was 
closed with dynamite during World 
War II. The San Jose Water Works 
concluded a 25-year campaign by 
buying 140 acres and the remain¬ 
ing 16 buildings in Wrights Sta¬ 
tion from the pioneer Antoine 
Matty and Emil Meyer families. 

Thus the little mountain town 
joined the list of others with names 
such as Glenwood, Skyland, Bur¬ 
rell and Highland... “ghosttowns 
of the Santa Cruz mountains.” 
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A \m thut tHJi nod itnr nii,iiSy 
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Brnft and niR son, Eftiri. 


wno camo iq ino m :...fiiPji»riM n 
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TT>n tour ol (tio i<r 

loud Mm men CCiukI not nurrr- 

hoiitd s yiifd or L^D ffom isiitn 
OltiMP Tht*^ aky wHR biQGitnnnd by 
sftio^e nun I co‘.i*d be f j f M 

m*ies 

TfisEs wc-nr no Htv engm^j nnd 
only ainjif^ hoi!H?a Fa^img bene eddod 
In Hit! h<sffor ns iKe mon 

way up tfio GiUiyofi wpjII lo li-n Mpiin 
ncKne unn winery 

A buctr^l brlg^fjfr usmg UptilliOn 
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eodde RtJtrotn^oi who i nped lo 
TOO root and sftiofherchi th« itamen 



wnn whl«r-iM3iiiiitid binriKalft pti!ibdd 
up to him, 

Hope nearly deserted the exhaust¬ 
ed firefighters when a towerir^g tree 
engulfed in flames crashed across the 
water tower, flattening the tank hold¬ 
ing the only water supply, 

Eyeball-to-eyebalI with despair, 
and with the flames closing in on the 
winery, Ernst Meyer grabbed a hose 
and attached it to the big wine tanks. 

“Man the wine pumps ” he shouted 
and vat after vat was tapped and thou¬ 
sands of gallons of claret poured on 
the flames 

At last the wind died, the flames 
sank and the battle was won. 

Emil Meyer lay unconscious 
across the threshold of his home, his 
clothing nearly burned off his body. 
Robeshot was found lying senseless 
tn the yard, Others were burned, but 
none died, and the winery was saved 
fo operdt* for many more years. 
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